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CLYDESDALE STALLION 


The race of Clydesdale, so called because 
they are principally produced in the Valley of 
the Clyde, in Scotland, is supposed to have 
originated from a cross between the Flemish 
stallion and the native mares of the country. 
The animals of this race, while very large, have 
remarkable activity, and move with great 
promptness under very’ heavy loads. The chai- 
acteristic length of body and hight of shoulder 
are well shown in the animal above figured. 
Unlike some other large races, the Clydesdales 
have well-developed feet with remarkably strong 
hoofs, which are important points in a heavy 
draught-horse, The colors are usually bay, or 
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brown, but gray and black sometimes occur. 
The Clydesdales are especially docile and intel- 
ligent, and these qualities, combined with their 
great strength and activity, make them prized 
for farm work. Experiments were made at the 
School of Agriculture, at Versailles, in 1850, in 
which two Clydesdale mares were put at the 
same work with two each of Suffolk, Percheron, 
and Boulogne mares, and it was found that the 
two Clydesdales would do the same work as 
three animals of the other races. On the other 
hand the two consumed as much food as three 
others. Lord Clyde, of which we present an 
engraving, isa fine specimen of his race. He 





“LORD CLYD E.”—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


is now owned by Wm. Crozier, Esq., Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, L.I. His color is a 
dapple bay, with a heavy black mane and tail; 
his legs are all black, and he has a small star in 
the forehead. He stands 16 hands high, and 
weighs over 1,700 pounds. His sire was 
“Lord Clyde,” bred by Mr. 8. C. Crawford, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, and he was by Craw- 
ford’s celebrated Clyde, winner of the first prize 
of the Highland Agricultural Society, and sold 
to the Douglass Society for £ 460 sterling. The 
present “‘ Lord Clyde” took the first prize, with 
diploma, at Hamilton, Canada, and has be-~ 
sides taken several prizes at local fairs, 
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Old Slaked Lime.—‘ B. F. 8.’ can get 
some lime that has been exposed to the weather for six 
months, and asks if it is worth the drawing to spread on 
the land for manure?—Certainly it is. Probably not 
more than half the lime has been converted back into 
carbonate of lime; the remaining half is just as good as 
fresh-slaked lime, and even the carbonate is valuable for 
manure, Put it on at the rate of 2 bushels of the slaked 
lime to a square rod, and work it into the soil. 








Cure for Hog Cholera.—‘J. B. C.,” of 
Kentucky, gives the Agricuturist ‘‘an almost infallible 
cure for Hog Cholera,” viz.: One part slaked lime to 
three parts soft-soap. ‘ My hogs,” he says, ‘* were affect- 
ed with cholera, and I used it by smearing it on the corn 
or mixing in their feed, and it cured in every instance, 
almost. My neighbor refused fora long time to use it, 
on account. of its simplicity, and lost seven hogs to my 
one. It is not anew remedy, however, by any means.” 
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| sell the bones and buy the ground material. 





















































in their field-crop of beets. Select a piece of 
ground where the soil is deep and rich—not less 
than one-fourth of an acre—an acre would be bet- 
ter. For good land, from fifteen to twenty two- 


horse wagon-loads of barn-yard manure to the | 


acre will do. Break up and harrow the land well. 
Throw the surface into narrow ridges by back-fur- 
rowing—from two to two and one-half feet apart. 
Rake off the tops of the ridges, and sow on them 
with the seed-drill, from the Ist to the 15th of 
May, from five to six pounds of good seed to the 
acre. Expect from 20 to 25 tons of roots in a good 
season, when the crop is well taken care of. 
Buildings.—Take away the earth or other bank- 
ing from the lower beams and wood-work of farm- 
buildings. Wherever foundations have settled, level 
them up. Examine barn and stable floors, and 
where there is a defective plank, replace it. Gen- 
eral repairing and refitting continued this month. 
Birds.—In many of the States, laws are in force 
for the protection of birds. Where such is not the 
case, cach farmer should take upon himself the 
office of their defense. Most birds are his friends. 
Bones.—It is not practicable for farmers to grind 


bones themselves. Where a bone-mill is accessible, 
The 














hand. It is like money in bank. Make a tank for 
liquid manure, and start a compost-heap wherever 
convenient to do so. 

Meadows.—Never pasture your mowing ground 
at this season. Buy hay in preference. The same 
fertilizers may be applied to meadows as are rec- 
ommended above for grain fields. Liquid manure 
is the best application for irrigated meadows, and 
is equally good for any other kind of hay land. 

Peas and Oats.—This, as a forage or soiling crop, 
will be ready before corn. Plow in the peas, and 
give the oats a light harrowing. Sow the first part 
of the month. 

Potatoes.—Plant early, and let what manure you 
use bespread equally over thesurface. Plant good 
full-grown seed. 


Poultry.—As soon as the gardens are planted, 
place the poultry where they will not trouble 
them, and where they can have plenty of air, wa- 
ter, and exercise. Young chickens may be allowed 
to run in the garden, if the hens are cooped near 
by. Geese, ducks, and hens should be set early; 
turkeys not so soon, by two or three weeks. 

Pumpkins.—Where corn is not planted too thick- 
ly, and the land is underdrained and well manured, 
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pumpkins will do no damage to the crop, and will 
be so much clear gain to the farmer. 

Roads. —This is the month to work roads, rather 
than September. The track becomes hard and 
beaten before the fall rains. Level off the slopes 
and sides, and sow red-top or Kentucky blue- 
grass. The sod thus formed will rarely gully, 
even during freshets. 

Sheep.—Let your sheep run under some kind of a 
shelter during the cold storms, which often occur 
this month. Introduce them gradually to the grass 
at the close of the foddering season. This is the 
period when grain and roots are required to keep 
up the heart of the animal, and to provide against 
the scours. Shear early; it is now common to 
omit the washing. 

Sorghum.—Plow the ground deep, and till thor- 
Plant very early, and on ridges, instead 

Good corn ground will 
From two to three quarts 


oughly. 
of in a furrow or drill. 
produce good sorghum. 
will plant an acre. 





at O 
Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


The time for reading will necessarily be short 
this month, on account of the great pressure of 
spring work,and these notes must be bricfand to the 
point. The gardener, to succeed, must toil early 
and late, and if he has laid his plans well during 
the preceding months, there will be little need of 
much reading now. 





oo oe 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Planting must be forwarded as fast as possible, 
and if the trees have been properly heeled in, they 
can be set out several weeks after those in the nur- 
sery have started. If any crop is planted between 
the rows of young trees, be sure to supply plenty 
of manure, so that the trees will not be robbed. 


Trees received from the nursery now are often 
shriveled and apparently worthless; to restore 
them, bury root and branch in the ground for a 
week. When “packed close, the buds sometimes 
start; cut back toa dormant bud Lefore planting. 

Grafting, except with stone-fruits, may be done 
early this month; but use great care where vegeta- 
tion is active. 

Root-grafis, if not already set out, must not be 
delayed; plant in rows four feet apart and twelve 
inches in the row; press earth firmly around them. 

Muleh newly-set trees with coarse hay or straw; 
it enables them to bear the drouth, and also pre- 
vents weeds. 

Insects.—Destroy all tent-caterpillar’s nests as 
soon as they appear; the best time to do this is 
either at night or in the morning. Wild cherry- 
trees should be cut down, as they only serve as a 
harbor for these pests. 

Seedlings of all kinds of trees must be kept free 
from weeds by constant stirring of the soil. If any 
seeds remain to be planted, do it early this month; 
they need to be shaded and have a free circulation 
of air around them; a shelter of laths is the best 
and cheapest in use, 


Fruit Garden. 


Planting may be done at any time when the stock 
has been heeled in to prevent growth, as recom- 
mended under the orchard notes. 

Cuttings of currants, gooseberries, etc., which 
were put in sand last fall, may now be set out in 
rows three feet apart and six inches in the row, and 
after one season’s growth taken up and planted. 

Grape-vines.—In working among the vines, be care- 
ful not to break the buds. With newly-planted vines 
only one cane should be allowed to grow the first 
year; select the strongest, and cut off the rest that 
start. 

Layers.—Put down layers of last year’s wood in 
trenches, and leave uncovered until the buds are 
well started, then gradually cover with soil. 


Currants.—If the plants look weak and siekly, it 
is a pretty sure sign that borers are at work; eut 





out all the injured portion, if it takes the whole 
bush. When: currant-worms make their appear- 
ance upon the leaves, dust with powdered white 
hellebore. Mulch all newly-set plants early. 

Strawberries must be set as soon as possible, be- 
fore they have started into growth. Keep the beds 
clean, and if a mulch is given, it will save a great 
deal of trouble in hoeing the weeds, A mulch 
should always be put on before the berries begin to 
ripen, as it keeps them free from dirt. 

Packages.—Where fruit is sent to market, a supply 
of baskets and crates should be provided for send- 
ing off the crop. There are many styles offered. 

Raspberries and Blackberries.—Tie up the last 
year’s growth to stakes or trellises, as preferred, 
and keep the ground clear of weeds. 

— 
Kitchen Garden. 

Many of the hardier vegetables were sown last 
month, and in southern localities the early crop of 
peas, beets, radishes, ete, are being harvested. 
Where the ground has been wet and cold, there is 
little use of sowing seeds until it is warm and dry. 
In most localities all kinds of seeds may be sown 
this month. : 

Asparagus may be cut on beds which are two 
years or more old. New beds may be set. 

Beans.—When all danger of frost is over, plant 
in rows three feet apart. Limas started under 
glass may be set out after the ground is dry and 
warm; they may be planted to poles four feet apart. 

Beets.—The early plantings must be thinned out 
and kept carefully hoed ; the plants which are pull- 
ed up make excellent greens. 

Cabbage, and its varieties, Broccoli, Cauliflower, 
ete., all need the same general treatment when 
young. Set out the early plants from the hot-beds 
and cold-frames, and keep well hoed. Seeds for 
later crops may be sown in the open ground. 

Carrots must be kept free from weeds, especially 
when they are small, for if allowed to grow they 
soon excecd the carrots in size. 

Celery.—Sow as directed last month; stir the soil 
between the rows as soon as up, and weed. 

Cress, or Pepper-grass.—Sow every week where one 
has a good locality to grow it well. 

Corn may be planted this month, in rows four 
feet apart, Which, in a garden, is preferable to hills. 
Plant once in two weeks for a succession. . 

Cucumbers.—Where there are cold-frames or hot- 
beds from which the plants have been removed, 
they can be profitably devoted to cucumbers. 
Plants started in pots or beds early, may be set out 
when the weather becomes warm. Sow plenty of 
seed, to allow for losses by the ‘‘ bugs.’’ 

Egg-plants.—Sct out as soon as all danger of frost 
is over, in a warm, rich spot. 

Lettuce. —Set out the early-sown sorts; give 
plenty of manure. Sow seed for a succession. 

Melons need the same treatment as cucumbers. 
Give liquid manure when convenient; it aids the 
growth of the plants very much. 

Onions.—Weed as soon as up, and keep the 
ground constantly stirred. A dressing of ashes, 
worked into the soil between the rows with a hoe, 
is very beneficial. 

Parsley.—Sow in open ground this month after 
soaking the seed in warm water. 

Peas should be bushed before they fall over. 
Earth up in hoeing. Late sorts may be sown. 

Potatocs.—Hoe as soon as up; finish planting. 

Radishes.—If a constant supply is wanted, sow 
every week, and keep clear of weeds; when insects 
appear, dust with air-slaked lime. 

Parsnips ought to be sown early this month; 
they require the same treatment as carrots. 

Rhubarb.—Do not remove the stalks from plants 
set last fall. Never cut the leaves, but pull with 
a slight sidewise twist; remove flower-stalks. 

Squashes for late use may be planted the latter 
part of this month in well enriched soil. The 
early sorts are managed the same as eucumbers. 





Tomatoes.—Transplant from hot-bed as soon as 
danger of frost is over; set four feet apart. 

Turnips.—If the black fly attacks the young 
plants, give a sifting of fine air-slaked lime. 

Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

Hvergreens, if set during this month, usually do 
the best; the great secret is to transplant them 
just as they begin their annual growth. As 
soon as they are taken from the nursery, see that 
the roots are protected from the air, as a tree of 
this kind, the roots of which have become dry, 
seldom recovers and does well. Among the best- 
for specimen trees, or screens, are the Hemlock, 
Norway Spruce, Arbor Vite, ete. In planting se- 
leet, if possible, a moist, cloudy day; the. soil 
around the roots should be fine and rich; fresh 
manure ought never to be used, but, when well! 
established, give an annual dressing of good. com- 
post, with plenty of vegetable matter in it. 

Deciduous Trees may still be set in cool localities, 
where the yearly growth has not commenced. 

Flowering Shrubs, if not set last month, may still 
be put out; for varieties, see last month’s notes. 

Margins around beds, or along walks, must be 
kept cut smooth by the use of the edging-knife. 
The outlines of the beds may be preserved by driv- 
ing down stakes even with the surface. 

Annuals.—The hardy ones must be sown imme- 
diately, while the tenderer sorts should be left un- 
til the ground becomes warm and dry, or they may 
be sown in boxes in the house now. 

Perennials may be sown in beds apart from the 
annuals; keep free from all weeds. Sow seed of 
those coming into flower as soon as ripe. 

Bulbs.—Plant out Gladioluses, Lilies, etc., as soon 
as the ground is dry. Twuberoses ought to be 
started in pots in the house or greenhouse. 

Climbers.—Sow seeds of the Sweet-pea, Cyprus- 
vine, Morning Glory, etc., to hide old fences and 
other unsightly objects, or to cover trellises, etc. 

Dahlias, which have been started, may be planted 
out the latter part of this month. 

Lawns.—In order to have a fine close turf, it is 
necessary that the ground should be rich, the seed 
sown thickly, and the grass mowed often. Weeds. 
generally flourish best in a poor soil, where the 
grass does not make a growth strong enough to 
crowd them out. Lawns must be mowed often to 
keep the turf thick, and to destroy all annual 
weeds ; the grass ought to be allowed to remain in 
the ground, where it acts as a mulch and fertilizer. 

wxndeeusins 
Greenhouse and Window Piants. 

It has usually been the custom to put all house- 
plants, and most of those in the greenhouse, out 
of doors during the summer; many plants are in- 
jured in this way, aad when in the fall it is found 
necessary to return them to the greenhouse, they 
often present a very unsightly appearance. By 
ventilation, and shading of the glass, plants may. be 
kept in excellent eondition during the summer. 
. Shelter.—Plants out of doors need shelter from 
the sun and winds, especially Camellias; the pots 
ought to be placed upon a layer of coal-ashes, to 
prevent the worms from getting into them. 

Plunging, or setting the pot in soil up to its rim, 
is often advisable, to avoid the necessity of frequent 
watering during very warm weather. 

Bedding Plants may be set out in the open border 
as soon as the ground is warm and dry. 

——al @ 2 > oo 

Wants to be a Florist.—Amateur Flor. 
ist, 29 years old, states that he isa genuine lover of 
plants and flowers, and wishes to be a florist. He asks 
our advice in regard to the matter.—His love for flowers 
would not specially help him in following the occupation 
of Florist as a business; in fact, it is rather considered 
a hinderance to success, a8 eometimes the tendency is to 
grow and admire partieutar sorts to gratify one’s individ- 
ual tastes instead of discriminating for the taste of the 
public. In learning the business with any of the large 
Florists, he would be considered as an apprentice, and 
would only receive $4 or $5 a week for two years or £0. 
The age (29) would be no hinderance; some success- 
fal ones in the trade having begun later than that. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 


- HEARTH AND HOME: $3 a year for less than four 
copies: Four to nine copies, $2.75 each; Ten to nineteen 





&th—It only needs some one to show the 
people these papers, point out their useful- 
ness, and receive and forward their sub- 
scriptions. 

Gii—Out of 40,000,000 people, there is 


at least one in every forty, or 1,000,000 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, and me 
number of subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.59 
and $3.00 a year, for the two papers ; also at the club rates of $1 and $2.50] 


N. B.—Jn all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of 
American Agriculturist at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth ona 


at 


TTome 


$3.00, well count exactly the same. 


So also two copies 


of 


American Agriculturist at $1 each, and one copy of Hearth ang 


s, $2.5 F ‘ renty x " , ies, $2.25 eacl ° . 5( a 
copies, $2.50 each; and twenty or more copies, $2.25 each, | in all, who could take one or both of | Home at $2.50, wéll count exactly the same. In this way Premium 
Both Papers sent to one address for $4.09 a year. these journals with profit, whereas there Clubs can be made up from the right-hand, cor from the left-hana 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—eo——_ 

Gold has been depressed in price, having receded to 
11014. The closing quotation, April 14th, was 110% 
There has been a fairly active business in Breadstufis 
since our last, but at variable prices. The export demand 
has been good for Wheat and Corn. The home trade in- 
quiry has heen moderate. Prices of Flour and Wheat 
have been comparatively well supported, on restricted 
offerings of desirable grades. Corn has been in liberal 
supply and much cheaper. Rye, Oats, and Barley, closed 
heavily.... Provisions have been generally quoted lower, 
with (reer sellers, and a less confident demand from all 
sources....Cotton has been less sought after, and prices 
have been irregular.... Wool has been held with a fair 
degree of firmness, on a limited supply of choice quali- 
ties, but the demand has been less animated... Hay and 
Hops have been in request at comparatively steady fig- 
gures,...Seeds have been dull and lower.... Tobacco 
has been quiet, and tending downward. 


The following condensed, Comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
April 15, 1871, and for the corresponding month last year. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 


RecRIPTS, Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats, 
26 days this m ‘tn.261, 000 473,000 827,000 13,000 121,000 293,000 
24 days dast m’th.234,000 307,000 416,000 15,450 111,000 267,000 


SALES. Fiour. Wheat. Corn. R ue. Bar i Oats, 
26 days this m’th.283,000 1,413,000 1,336,000 25,000 297,000 195,000 
24 days lasé 1n'th,.517,000 1,305,000 1,107,000 49; 7000 206, 000 908,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1871... .261,000 473,000 $27,000 13.000 121,000 293,000 
27 days 1870.....224,500 478,000 158,000 2,650 315,000 217,000 
Fiour. Wheat. Corn. eye. Barley. Oats. 
- 283,000 1,413,000 1,836,000 25,000 292,000 795,000 
-216,000 1,485,000 897,000 18,500 321,000 659,000 


Be Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to April 18, 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Pa pnacs Barley. Oats, 


—— 39,065 12,929 














6,709 ———_—— 5,818 
24 —— 8,934 
$1889 2,393, tH 158,822 ——— 24, 407 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1871. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, Ropes 






1,87 180,947 159,964 164,393 ae 53. 171.897 

204,388 150,514 329,349 133,897 oH e231 
203.677 311,471 148,498 481,863 i 409; 995 915,124 
3,685,116 272,618 157,750 55 51491 1,736,936 216,394 


Dec. 15.....00<4 3,060, 762 208,319 148,069 500,897 2,068,487 231,129 
Nov. ; 2,092,900 $00,000 116,800 400,400 2,125,000 ——— 
1.809921 476,544 58,391 184,808 1,679,658 287,453 
1,5 761 894 50,869 107,474 1,053,079 130,881 

973 25.437 106,101 691,766 119,046 
sf 28,816 98,600 655,068 109,478 
"69,845 21,891 94.630 488,143 108,775 
110,829 20,502 126.043 440,517 83,000 
285,946 23,249 187,172 756,811 99,988 
484,176 39,089 2 278,905 1,105,194 97,139 


April 10.. 
Marct his. 3. 














CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


March 16. April 15. 


1 
State 600 








: r n 6 25 
Extra Weste ero 6 50 
Mira GERCSEE. 6... ccsceesces % 35 
Superfine West 6 00 
RE DRO, ses. cceceavsnceens 4 35 
LO ta) LS reer 3 


Waeat—All kinds of White., 1 65 
All kinds of R ‘edand Amber, 1 40 


































Corn—Ye a § 8 
Mixed... @ 89 yi) 
Oars— Western . @ 1% 6 @ M71 
State @ li 67%@ = 70 
Rye @ 1 20 9 @118 
Barn eee @ 1 20 8 @118 
Hay—Bale 4 #@ 100 Ths ; @145 115 @ 1 50 
STRAW, #100 fhs.............. ‘ 5 @155 i @135 
Corron— Middlings, ® b.... WK@ 15% 4K@ 15% 
Horps—Crop of 1870, # 6@ 2 6 @ 2 
Fratiens —Live Geese, #D 70 @ x0 6 @ % 
SEED—Clover, @ ® .......... 12 @ 12% 0 @ 10% 
Tit nothv, # Dnshel csecceee>- 600 @ 6 50 625 @ 650 
INK AY WEOUEL s scaiioa-wesccsiss 2124@2%3 21 @224 
Sva@ar—Brown, # .......... 7%@ 10% T4¥@ 10} 
Morasses, Cuba, # gal, 200 @ 35 20 @ 45 
CoFFEER— Rio, (Gold, in bond) 10y%@ 14% 10 @ 13% 
ToRacco, Kentucky, &e., # bb, 6 @ 12% 6 @ tit 
Seed Leaf, # Ib 2@ % 133 @ 10 
Woor—Domestic Fleece AD 4, @ 88 4 @ 57 
Domestic, pulled, # ™....... ‘ 25 @ 43 23 @ 43 
c alifornia, untvashed,. -. 20 @ 33 7 e 33 
a tb 8% 9 
50 2 50 
ve} v5) 
Prime. # barrel... , 7 23 
Beer—Plain mess, 5 5 5 00 
Larp, in tres, & barrels, wn ‘b. 24%@ 138% 0K@ 11% 
Burrer—State, # mh 20 @ 42 ib @ 43 
Western, # tb ats Nie 2@ & 122 @ 3 
CHEES# wean 5 @ 16% 5 @_ 16 
Beans —# Iusiel . one BES S25 7 @ 320 
Pras—Canada, free, ® bu... 140 @145 .150 @155 
Kage—F resh. # dozen... ..-. 18 @ 2 ui @ 17 
Pou.Ltry —Dressed -alagie 15 @ 2 1 @ 18 
Turkeys, dressed, . 155 @ 18 
Geese, # lb. 12 @ 16 


® 


Ducks # pair Shion 
Porarogs, # bbl 


wo 
s 
iS) 
a 
ow 






SWEET POTATOES, 400 @500 
TURNIPS a ercca eas 100 @125 
CABBAG # 100..... 600 @15 00 
ONIONS—# bb). 30 @ — 
CRANBERRIES @ boi. 500 @ 900 
RRoowvw-corn a § 


Buses MalGlasssvsc- C Gs 2.83 GSXR 








New “Work Liv ected: Sinaia. 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot’l. 
March 20th 
March ee 
April 3d.. v4 § 9% 6. 

April 10th.. paawkaee 107) 2,479) 15,876 99,7733 84, 542 

Total in 4 Weeks... :24 998 346 7,059 77,962 51 *908 162.97 3 

do.for prev,4 Weeks 23,311 276 3,662 80,280 49/026 156,685 
Beeves. Cows. Culves. Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week........-6,249 86 1,765 19,490 12,977 
do. do. last Month... .5,843 69 915 ri 2,2: 


do. do. prev’s Month....5,92 61 849 
Average per Week, 1870. 6.847 97 2,240 


Average per Week, 1869, 6,275 92 1,752 
do. do. do, 1868. 5,733 105 1,588 
do. do, do. 1867. 5,544 G4 1,320 
do. do, do. 1866. 5,748 94 1,200 
do. do, do. 1865, 5,255 113 1,500 

Total in 1869...... ° “ 

Total in 1868, 

Total in 186 

Total in 1 

Total in 1 ‘ 

Total in 1864... .<.c<«.- «. 267,609 7,603 U62L 


Beef Cann —Rediing with the close last month, 
and the first general market, with a light supply of cattle, 
ruled strong at nearly 1c. per tb. advance, every thing 
selling off early, and drovers making money. The re- 
cecipts were much larger the following week, and the 
market showed less firmness. In fact, it nearly amounted 
to a decline. For the next market we find a still larger 
number, and the rates could no longer be sustained, 
holders yielding to a decline of 4¢.@%c., else they had 
to keep their cattle, but the succeeding was the hardest 
market of all, coming when butchers and nearly every 
body else were participating in, or enjoying, the grand 
German Peace Demonstration, leaving the yards de- 
serted. Besides, butchers were feeling sore under heavy 
losses caused by the unseasonable hot weather, which 
spoiled abundance of beef and other meat before it could 
be sold. Since then, the few scattering lots are selling 
very slowly, and at even lower rates, fair? cwt. steers 
going at 124%4c.@13c. per tb., net weight. 

Below we give the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 

Mar, 20th,ranged11 @16 ¢. + ag Large sales 138 @15 
do. ith; do. 11 @16 c. do. 14 ¢c. do, do. 13 @15 
April 3d, do. 104%@15%4c. do. 134%c. do. do. 13 @14% 
do. 10th; do. 10 @15 ¢.do. 18\%¢c. do. do. 124%@14 

Wileh Cows.—As is usually the case at this season 
of the year, more fresh cows have been sent in for sale, 
partly because it is the natural period for cows to come 
in, and partly because there is more demand for them. 
The crade is unusually dull this spring, and long rows of 
milkers stand in the sale stables day after day awaiting 
purchasers. This city is each year becoming less and 
less a market for cows. Just at present the depressed 
state of the beef trade operates against selling fresh 
milkers. Common cows are quoted at $45@$55 each; 
medium to good, $65@$%5, with a few prime at $85@$95. 

..Calves.—These have been pouring in rapidly, both 
dead and alive. The former run down very low during 
the heated spell, very many of them selling at 2c.@3c 
each, while hundreds were taken by the sanitary police, 
entirely spoiled. Nor is there much improvement now, 
live calves selling in large quantities at 6c.@8c., while the 
best hog-dressed rarely go above 13c. Load after load of 
small calves has been sold at 4c.@6c. per Ib. A pen of 
120 tb. State calves was just weighed off at %c. We call 
thin live calves worth 4c.@6c., with fair to prime at 7c.@ 
914c....Slheep.—About one-half of the stock arriving 
at present has been sheared. If very thin, the fleeces are 
left to hide their leanness, keep them from freezing, and 
help sell them, the pelts being the most valuable part. 
Prime sheep, except from the North, where the weather 
is too cold, are generally sheared, as more can be got in 
a car, and they show their good points to advantage. 
Trade is dull, and prices unsatisfactory for owners. A 
few spring lambs are arriving, but in such small quanti- 
ties, that they sell at 18c.@20c. per b., some of the finest 


reaching 22c., but they will rapidly decline. Thin lots 
of wool sheep seil at 514¢.@6c. ; medium at 644c.@6%{c., 
with prime to extra 100@130 Tb. sheep at 74c.@S8c. 
Clipped sheep range from 5c.@%c., the latter price for 
extra fat lots....Swine.—With only a slight increase 
over the receipts of the previous week, prices have 
steadily declined, and the markets have shown an un- 
usual dullness. The decline in all hog products, both at 
home and abroad, is the cause of the lower ruling of 
live and dressed hogs. The — are quoted at 654¢.@ 
6%c., and the latter at 844¢.@834 
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How to Fatten Hogs.—N. P. Pierce, of 
Iowa, wants to know “the best way to prepare food for 
hogs, which with us in Iowa is principally corn.” “TI 
think,’ he adds, “there must be some better way to 
raise pork than that practiced about here, which is, to 
feed hogs on dry corn some 18 months to get them up to 
250 lbs.”—One trouble is, that they do not feed enough 
corn. It seems hardly possible that any breed of pigs 
that any man of ordinarycommon sense would tolerate 
on - farm, could have all the com —_ would eat for 
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the breed is patie to i Mansi, but the feeder still more. It 
is not the best method of preparing the corn that is so 
much wanted, but a disposition to feed liberally every 
day during the pig’s life. 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ade 
vance.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paéd in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid - 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


HMiow to Remit :—Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 

Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain=- 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly: 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less,. 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letiers, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and affix the: 
stainps both for postage and registry, put in the money, an® 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take hés: 
receipt for it, Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 

Bound Copies of Volume 29 are 
now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 each, if 
sent by mail. Any of the previous thirteen volumes: 
(16 to 28) will also be forwarded at same price. Sects of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our: 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 

Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
ora small club may be increased to a larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club at $20; and so of the other club rates. 





Conant’s Binder.—A very good article 
for preserving papers may be had at our store, or they 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. Size for 
American Agriculturist, 15 cts. ; Hearth and Home, $1.25. 





Mr. Judd’s Residence.— Sixteen years 
ago Mr. Judd, the senior publisher of this journal, set- 
tled in Flushing, L. I., seven miles east of this city, and 
purchased a quantity of Jand which was then in the ont- 
skirts of the village and adapted to cultivation. But the 
rapid growth of the village, from 3,000 or 4,000, to 12,000 
or 15,000, has surrounded him with a large number of 
residences, including about 30 of his own construc- 
tion, and the land las become too valuable for mere 
cultivation. He has therefore sold out most of his 
real estate, and ‘pulled up stakes,” surrendering his 
residence for a Female Seminary, to which it seemed 
specially adapted. He has located temporarily in this 
city while prospecting fora future permanent residence 
at some desirable point within convenient reach of the 
business office. The present railroad facilities in every 
direction make it quite easy for one to live twenty to 
forty or more miles away, and yet come to the city at 
any and all business hours. With such smooth iron 
ways, and casy cars, as we now have on the principal 
railroads, one can read almost as well riding as if sit- 
ting still, so that little time is lost in traveling to and fro. 


Milk-rooms,. — “W.,” Germantown, Pa., 
writes: ‘‘Say to A. O. Bagley, in addition to the good 
advice already suggested, try ventilation from the floor of 
his milk-room before he abandons it as useless. In: 
Eastern Pennsylvania we often have our milk-rooms or 
vaults in the cellars of our houses, instead of spring- 
houses, and ventilation secures good results with us. I 
built one in my cellar, which was every way satisfactory. 
It had two windows in it, but depended, as I believed,. 
for its success, on having a flue brought down from the 
kitchen chimney to the floor of the room. The flue gives 
a current from the lower part of the room, and keeps the 
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Onion Sets.—A Friend.” Light, fine, and 
not very rich, soilis required. The seed is sown thickly 
in rows 9 inches apart. To facilitate working, every 
eighth row is omitted in planting, so as to leave a walk. 
The plants are kept free from weeds during the season. 
The sowing is done in April, and the sets are ripe in 
August. It is estimated that about 40 lbs. of seed are re- 
quired for an acre, and that a pound of seed will, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, give three er four bushels of sets. 





Many Questions.—A letter containing 
from ten to twenty questions on widely differing sub- 
jects is very likely not to be noticed, as long as there are 
letters with only one or two queries awaiting a reply. 





Peas.—“E. W. J.”’ asks how to tell when 
peas are large enongh to pick ‘‘ without pinching them.” 
—One familiar with peas can tell by the looks of a pod 
whether it is ‘‘filled”’ or not. 


Excellent Schools for Young 
Ladies.—‘The opening of a portion of the N. Y. and 
Midland R. R. has brought into direct connection with 
N. Y. City and the rest of the country, the beautiful and 
healthful village of Ellenville, Ulster County, N. Y., where 
is located the Ulster Female Seminary, under the care of 
$. A. L. Post, A. M., Principal, with an excellent corps 
of teachers, Mr. Post, a graduate of Yale, in 1853, has 
had long experience as principal and teacher, and this, 
with the choice character of the School, the desirable loca- 
tion, the family and parental care given to the pupils, and 
the low rates for board and tuition, renders the Ulster 
Seminary a desirable institution to parents having daugh- 
ters to be educated. For particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal as above...... Miss M. Maceregor has for several 
years past maintained a most excellent Boarding and 
Day School for girls and young ladies, at Flushing, Long 
Island, and has given great satisfaction to parents de- 
siring their daughters to secure a thorough education 
under a conscientious, faithful, and competent teacher. 
At the desire of many of her patrons, she has pur- 
chased the commodions residence and bzautiful grounds 
of Orange Judd, Esq., to which she will remove May 1st, 
and be prepared to receive, under her direct family care, 
a limited number of young ladies. From our personal 
knowledge of her competence, we unhesitatingly com- 
‘mend Miss Macgregor’s school to the attention of those 
-who are fortunate enough to secure a vacancy for their 
daughtersin her family. Flushing has long possessed one 
of the best boys’ schools in the country, the * Fairchild 
Institute,” and the opening now of Miss Macegregor’s 
School in the new location, will enable parents to place 
their children of both sexes in institutions located in the 
‘same town. Flushing is a most beautiful place, seven 
miles east of N. Y. City, and connected with it by rail- 
roads furnishing communications at all hours of the day. 








Hloop-poles.—‘E. H.’”’ wants information 
about preparing and selling hoop-poles. Will some of 
our readers furnish it? 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—We note with 
pleasure that the VW. Y. Tribune, Sum,.and a few other 
journals, have recently been using the cudgel upon some 
of the swindlers. Now, let these journals exclude all 
humbugs from their advertising columns, and then con- 
stantly keep up a fire upon the swindling establish- 
ments, and they may help save to the people a vast 
amount of money. Right glad would we be to enjoya 
rest and let our cotemporaries take the field. 

An Oxio cosrespondent asks us to ventilate the case of 
aman haiiing from Cleveland, who is traveling as agent 
for certain N. Y. papers, but apparently pockets the 
money. The particularsand proofs given are too indefi- 
nite for us to make out positive charges in this case ; but 
we may say in general that care and discrimination 
should be used in paying over money to agents far from 
home, without positive evidence of their reliability. 
eeiwce A Providence, R. I., chap, is writing letters to 
distant people, pretending that some aged relative of 
theirs has recently died, and that he, as attorney, has 
documents for securing thém $800 each as heirs; and 
here comes in the milk of that cocoa-nut—he wants 
$20.50 cash, for preliminary expenses. This is an old 
dodge, often revived, with variations..... Advertise- 
ments for a proposed new journal on gardening, to be is- 
sued in this city, are being solicited, and we are asked 
about it. We suspect it to be a covert scheme, especially 
as no location is given, except a P.O. Box number...... 
“‘B. Fox & Co.,” a suspicious name, ought to have a 
socal habitation and number, to keep all the immense 
assortment of things he advertises by printed circular 
to supply; but he is only to be reached by mail at 
“Station A.” Any man who will offer to youth, as he 
has done, or to old people either, such villainous things 
48 are fornd in his catalogue and description, would not 


| 





be a very safe person to send money to, even for the 
good things he offers. 

Cheap Sewing Machines have often been referred to, 
and we will here only add: First: Buy no machine to be 
turned by hand—that is, no one without table and foot- 
pedal. Second: Send nomoney for any new, cheap ma- 
chines, until you have seen one of them well tested and 
approved. Third: Accept no ‘‘agency”’ from any one 
asking a portion of the money in advance with the bal- 





ance C.0.D. Fourth: Accept no agency for sewing or | 
knitting machines from parties resident in large cities | 


who omit to tell you on what street and at what number 
they may be found. Fifth: As a rule, the $5, $10, and 
$15 machines are not worth a sixpence, except as old 
metal, no matter how strongly commended by certificates 
on paper. These certificates are readily manufactured 
by the thousand. The pretended signers are seldom to 
be found when you go to their reported residences...... 
‘* Family Rights *’ to make Baking Powders, Soaps, etc., 
etc., are extensively offered to ‘agents’ at a tremen- 
dous discount. We are safe in asserting, from no little 
investigation, that most, if not all these are humbugs. 
A lot of printed recipes, costing less than a halfpenny 
each, and of no yalue, are sold at $15 to $50 per 100 
to agents who are advised to sell them at $1 or more 
apiece; sometimes nothing is returned for money for- 
warded. 

Among the new names of those pretending to sup- 
ply counterfeit money, we have: J. B. Page & Bro., 
200 Broadway, who have the impudence to promise 
“fair dealing,’ etc.; Day & Wallace, 143 Fulton-st., 
N. Y., who advise you to “invest with them all the 
money you can spare ;’’ Daniel H. Kappock, 35 Liberty- 
st., or No. 11 Ann-st., Room 8, who pretends to have got 
your name from a neighbor of yours; Albert H. Smith, 
22 Ann-st., Room 6; Wm. Wade & Co., 59 Cedar-st. ; 
Albert J. Hackett, 85 William-st., who sends out genuine 
$1 and $2 bills to promising customers, as samples of his 
immense stock, expecting these will bait on bis victims 
to large investments in sawdust boxes; Samuel Davis & 
Co., 34 Liberty-st., who can’t get any thing through the 
Amer. Merchants’ Union Express; E. D. Milton, adias 
Thos. Morgan, 599 Broadway. Several of these offer 
tobacco stamps, and nearly all urge you to call at their 
dens, of course to get robbed of all you carry with you, 
as we have previously explained. That these parties 
find enough other would-be swindlers green enough to 
bite at the bait, is evident. We have hundreds of their 
circulars coming in from all directions, and especially 
from the South and West......‘‘ Spanish Policy” is a 
humbug. Neither Ed. A. Blanchard & Company, nor 
Oliver Elmore & Co., 102 Nassan-st., nor any other so- 
called agents, will keep any promise to send a $200 
watch on receipt of $10.50...... We make no exceptions, 
in warning our readers against al gift enterprises, 
whether ostensibly gotten up for foreign sufferers, or 
professed good home objects. Even when genuine, if 
there be such, a large percentage of the money goes into 


their pockets, and a very small one reaches the objects of 


sympathy. On the average, $1 sent asa direct contribu- 
tion to responsible parties, is of far more value to the 
sufferers than $10 sent through any gift enterprise. It is 
not worth while to lose the other $9 for the very remote 
chance of yourself getting some enormously over-valued 
This is a plain, common-sense view of all 
these benevolent gift enterprises... ..Circulars of Wood, 
Mt. Vernon, N. J., continue to come. He has been too 
frequently exposed to need further caution to our readers, 

If there were no fools, or very ignorant people left, 
such operators as “Dr. F. E. Andrews, of Albany,” 
(and 404 East 58th-street, New York.) would shut 
up shop and seek a respectable employment...... 
A Detroit, Mich., man, offers $76,995 in Premiums, 
including a $42,000 Steamboat, a $9,000 House, and 
$25,000 in Cash, as premiums for 40,000 Subscribers, at 
$5.00 each. Whew! Will any body get any prize if only 
39,999 subscribers can be secured? As only 1,393 sub- 
scribers get prizes, how about the other 38,607 subscrib- 
ers who pay $5.00 apiece! Suppose a back-woodsman 
should draw the steamboat, what would he do with it? 
Will the publishers take it off his hands? and, if so, 
how much will they pay for it in available cash? Ditto 
of the “* House and lot.’’...... Remember that all offers 
of gratuitous cures for consumption, private diseases, 
etc., etc., whether by Rev. Wilson, Inman, Reeves, or a 
hundred others, contain a very large ‘“‘cat in a meal- 
tub,” and that the free offers will amount to nothing 
until they get some money out of their victims, and not 
any thing then either. 


** prize.” 


Young men and others should know that every single | 
one of the Doctors, Howard Associations, Medical Uni- | 
versities, etc., that advertise to cure or remedy * private | 


diseases,”’ ‘errors of youth,” and preventive powders, 
pills, etc., is a downright humbug. We know there are 
no exceptions to this sweeping statement. We lave re- 
ceived accounts of multitudes of cases where these oper- 
ators have squeezed the last dollar out of their victims, 

















rr 
and without any benefit in return. The details are not 
proper for publication. Albany, N. Y., has several of 
these swindling, self-styled Doctors. Philadelphia jg 
also a sort of headquarters, and N. Y., Boston, Cincin. 
nati, Chicago, etc., are not without a few of them ae 
Every advertising ‘Indian Doctor,” and “ Cancer Doc- 
tor,” isa humbug. We know there are no exceptions, 

TKhornless Honey Locust.—“L, P.,” 
Alsbach, Mo, This is no novelty. It was figured ang 
described %5 years ago. The variety has been for a long 
time in cultivation, as there is a tree of it in England 
over 60 feet high. As an ornamental tree, it is prefer. 
able to the ordinary form, which is often annoying by 
dropping its thorns, 

Hedge under Trees.— W. B. E.,’’ Ply- 
mouth, Il., has maple-trees 20 feet apart, and wishes to 
make a hedge between them. The roots of the maples 
completely occupy the ground, and it will be very diffi. 
cult for a hedge-plant to live close to the trees. 





Steam-engines for Farm UWse.— 
Messrs. Wood, Taber & Morse, Eaton, N. Y., send us 
an exceedingly neat pamphlet, which, though particu- 
larly intended to describe their own engines, containg 
items of interest to all who contemplate using steam ag 
a motive power, or for cooking food. The engines made 
by W., T. & M. have a good reputation. 

Barn Weevil.—G. W. Allwright, Isabella 
Co., Mich., writes that powdered lime, sprinkled over 
the grain and on the barn floor, will cause the weevils 
to “emigrate to a more congenial climate.” 





Bones for Hens.—‘F. M. T.,” Buffalo, 
N. Y., finds great benefit from feeding wnburnt bones to 
hens. He breaks them up in an iron mortar with a cover 


to it. 


Raising Turkeys.—‘‘B.,” Vt. As a 
rule, we think it best to confine the hen in a coop until 
the young turkeys are a month old; although ina very 
dry season we have sometimes had better success by let- 
ting them run at Jarge. As to who has choice poultry to 
sell, we must refer you to the advertising columns of the 
Agriculturist. We hear a good many complaints of the 
firm you allude to, and do not allow them to use our ad- 
vertising columns. 





Hiow to Introduce Agricultural 
Implements,—aA subscriber of the Agriculturist in 
Ohio writes that he has a neighbor who has “invented a 
hay-fork that has taken the premium over all other forks 
at the County Fair, and wherever exhibited, and it is 
thought by those who have tested it to be the best that 
has ever been invented. I would be pleased to know the 
best method of introducing it to the public favor.” The 
best, and cheapest, and speediest method of introducing 
all good things is to advertise them in the Agriculturist. 





Farmer or Carpenter.—E. L. E.” is 
the only son of a Tennessee farmer of 160 acres, and writes 
us that he is ‘tingenious and apt, and has some notions 
of learning the carpenter’s trade. Would you advise me 
to do so, or stay on the farm?” If your father wishes 
you to stay on the farm, do so; you will find abundant 
exercise for all your ingenuity: >" if your father thinks 
you had better be a carpenter, follow his advice, and 
make up your mind to be a good one. 


Peruvian Guano or Poudrette.— 
Mr. Edmnnd Lee, of Florida, asks what he had better 
buy, poudrette or Peruvian guano—freight from New 
York being $3 per bb]. We should prefer the guano. 





Carry-combs and Brushes, — “G. 
P.,” Eureka, Mo., writes: ‘‘ Please tell us something 
about curry-combs and brushes. I cannot do without 
them; and still, after trying about half-a-dozen kinds, 
have not found anything to suit me.’’ As a rule, the 
curry-comb is used too much, and the brush too little. 
When a horse is brought into the stable, covered with 
sweat and mud, he should be rubbed dry with straw. 
Then, the next morning, with a curry-comb in one hand 
and a good brush in the other, he can be thoroughly 
cleaned—the curry-comb only being used to straighten 
the hair ahead of the brush. The difficulty about getting 
a good curry-comb arises from the neglect to rub the 
horse clean with straw before leaving him for the night. 
Much care should be used in cleaning a horse’s legs with 
a curry-comb, so as not to injure the joints. 





Charcoal for Sarth «= closets. — 
Inquirer.—We cannot state the value of charcoal asa 
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fertilizer, after having been used as a deodorizer in an 
earth-closet. In one of our southern cities (New Orleans) 
charcoal is used exclusively as a substitute for earth, and 
the deposits from the closets find ready sale through a 
Fertilizing Company of that city. Charcoal applied di- 
rectly to the garden would be of little use, except me- 
chanically, on a stiff soil. Its proper employment would 
be as an absorbent in the compost-heap. 

The'Tea as an Ornamental Shrub. 
—Mrs. P. M. Edmondston kindly sends us from North 
Carolina some tea nuts, and states that she highly prizes 
the shrub as an ornament to her garden. It grows 10 
feet high with her, and is an evergreen, which has en- 
dured the severe cold of the past winter without injury. 
With protection, it would be hardy further north. Mrs. 
E. prepares from the leaves tea of satisfactory quality. 





Vegetables and Fruits.— G. W. L.,” 
Dacosta, N. J., offers the following as defining the differ- 
ence between vegetables and fruits: ‘‘ Fruits are the 
production of plants which live through the winter, 
vegetables are grown from seed planted annually. ”’— 
Under this classification melons would be vegetables and 
asparagus a fruit ! 


Tame Deer.—H. G. P.,’? Weehawken, N. 
J. We cannotanswer your question ; but had you signed 
your name, as every man who writes a letter should, we 
should have taken pleasure in referring you to one who 
could give you the information you seck. 





Pomegranate.—Mrs. J. C. Agard, Tolland 
Co., Conn., has a dwarf pomegranate, leaves of which 
turn yellow and drop off. Ifshe will put her plant in the 
cellar during the winter, it will start into growth when 
brought out in the spring. 





Fattening Chickens.—'P. H.,” Bur- 
lington Co., N. J., gives the following account of an ex- 
periment in fattening fowls: Weight of 25 chickens be- 
fore fattening, 85% Tbs. After feeding 12 days, weight, 
98 lbs.; weight when dressed, 9244 Jbs. The food given 
was 4'4 pecks of corn, 1% pecks cracked corn, and 
nothing but pure water to drink. 

Osiers.—M. Leroy, Hancock Co., Ill. The 
profitableness of the osier crop will depend upon facility 
for marketing. Good canes meet with a ready sale in 
New York. They are always sold with the bark removed. 
There are several willow-peeling machines, but we do 
not know the names of the makers. We have no statis- 
tics to show the profitableness of the crop. 





Pear-Treein a Garden.—“ E. D. W.,” 
Cheshire, Conn., says: ‘* There is a large pear-tree in my 
flower-garden. In spading up the garden, five years ago, 
many of the tree-roots were broken off. These now 
sprout up, and with the flowers I have numerous little 
trees. It becomes worse each year.”——We are afraid 
that our correspondent must give up either his pear-tree 
or his flowers. If any one will suggest a remedy in his 
case, we shall be glad to publish it. 

Brushing Peas.—c. W. Judd, Mass., pro- 
poses to suspend the brush from poles supported above 
rows upon crotched sticks. He thinks that this will pre- 
Seut the spray of the brush to the young plant more per- 
fectly than the usual manner of setting the brush. The 
objection to this plan is the difficulty of keeping the 
brush from being moved about by the winds. Where 
white birch is plenty, most excellent pea-brush can be 
obtained, and one can hardly invent any thing better. 





Large Duck’s Egg.—Mr. Wm. Crozier, 
Northport, L.I., sends in a Rouen duck’s egg which 
measures 94 inches in its circumference, lengthwise, 
and 73 the other way, and weighs 6 oz.. Who beats that ? 





Windmills, — A subscriber from Illinois 
writes: ‘‘I sce that Col. Waring gets his corn ground at 
a windmill; now the thing I would like to know is, can 
a windmill be used to grind corn? Is it strong enough? 
And how many feet must it be in diameter to be three 
horse-power strong? ”’—This not only can be done, but 
has been done for centuries. In many parts of Europe, 
where there is no water power, previous to the introduc- 
tion of the steam-engine, no other means of grinding 
were known, and windmills are still in use. The mills 
still standing on the Island ofRhode Island, have five arms, 
from 26 to 30 feet long, carrying a frame-work some 5 
feet 9 inches to 6 feet wide, set angling to the wind. 
When it is desired to work, canvas sails are unfurled, and 
made to cover the frame-work. In light winds the whole 
sail is used, and in very high winds only a small part. 
The shaft to which the sail-arms are attached is fastened 
to the hood of the building, which, by a cog-wheel ar- 





rangement, can be turned, so as to make the sails face 
toward any point of the compass from which the wind 
may be blowing. The modern self-regulating mills have 
their sails arranged to occupy the entire area of the cir- 
cle, and they are kept face to the wind by large vanes, 
working like a weather-cock. The sails are made of 
wood, arranged like window-blinds, so as not to offer too 
much resistance toa gale. These sails, furthermore, ad- 
just themselves to the force of the wind, sometimes pre- 
senting more and sometimes less surface. Probably such 
a mill as this, to give three horse-power in an ordinary 
wind, should be about 20 or 25 feet in diameter. 


Poultry Manure.—Mr. Geo. Hoover, of 
Stark Co., Ohio, has about fifteen bushels of poultry ma- 
nure, and asks how he shall apply it to corn.—The best 
way will be to mix it with twice its bulk, or more, of dry 
earth, or dry coal-ashes, turning the heap several times 
to mix it thoroughly. Then give it a good wetting in 
every part, make it into a compact conical heap, and 
cover it with 2 or 8 inches of fresh earth. It will soon 
ferment, and the manure will disappear, diffusing itself 
throughout the mass. This compost may be used in the 
hill, but should not be allowed to touch the seed, lest it 
cause it to rot. 





Buying Manure.—aA correspondent asks: 
‘* What can I afford to pay for manure; I live half-a-mile 
from town ?’’°—The answer to this question depends en- 
tirely upon circumstances; on the amount of grain fed 
to the animals making the manure, on the work they are 
doing, on the amount of litter that has been used in 
inaking it, or its degree of fermentation, or the condition 
of the land to which it is applied, and on the value of the 
crops that are to be grown by it. It may be worth from 
$1 to $25 per cord, according to the circumstances named 
above. There is no safe rule, except the local custom. 
The price of manure is regulated by the farmers who buy 
it. Asa general proposition it may be stated, that it is 
a good purchase at its market price, for farmers will not 
habitually pay more than they find profitable. The writer 
has purchased this spring forty cords of manure at $8 per 
cord, delivered, made by artillery horses, receiving 
twelve quarts of grain and doing very little work. The 
tobacco farmers on the Connecticut River pay $15 per 
cord for manure of the same quality, and haul it five 
miles or more. 

Jersey or Alderney.—‘ M. K. G.” asks 
the difference between Jersey cattle and Alderney cattle. 
So far as the animals in this conntry are concerned, there 
is not necessarily any difference—that is, Jersey cattle 
are called Alderneys, but the same name also applies to 
cattle from the Island of Guernsey, which are very dif- 
ferent from those from Jersey. We know of but one 
animal in the country from the Island of Alderney, and 
she looks like a Jersey. : 

Nightessoil.—Henry Anderson, of Jamaica, 
L. I., has a nice light loam, about 4 feet deep, with a 
sandy subsoil under it. He can get plenty of night-soil, 
and asks advice as to the propriety of using it, and the 
best mode of application, The land is very poor. If 
there is either grass or grain on the land, the best plan 
will be to apply the manure broadcast, at the rate of from 
ten to twenty loads to the acre. If the manure is to be 
used for hoed crops, a night-soi] bank should be made 
by throwing up a ridge of earth about two feet high, in- 
closing a space—say ten feet square. Fill this half-full 
of night-soil, and then throw in earth enough to absorb 
all the moisture. After standing a couple of weeks, the 
mixture will be entirely inoffensive, and may be used 
like any other manure, in a hill or otherwise. There is 
no better manure for any crop than human excrement. 





Setting Milk in Summer.—A milkman 
in Paterson asks if there is any method of treating milk 
in summer to prevent its souring—say within 24 hours, 
and at the same time not to injure its quality. We know 
of no method except that of cooling the milk immediately 
after it is drawn, and setting it either ina very cool milk- 
room, or in vats of ice-water. 


Cotton Seed vs. Plaster.—“J.H.M.,” of 
Tennessee, says he can buy cotton-seed at $9.00 per ton, 
and Virginia plaster costs $8.00 per ton, and asks which 
is the cheaper manure? These articles are so unlike in 
their action, that we cannot compare the two. We 
should use both, especially if the cotton-seed can first be 
used for food and afterward for manure. 





Fall-fallowing. — A correspondent in 
Conn. writes ‘I have been much interested in what 
‘Walks and“. ilks’ says about fall-fallowing. Ihad sup- 
posed that i [-fallowing made the land poorer.” Fal- 





lowing not only destroys weeds, but develops the latent 
plant-food in the soil. If the crops are all removed from 
the land, and no manure is returned, fallowing is an 
impoverishing process. But if the crops are fed out 
on the farm, and the manure returned, fallowing will 
make the land permanently richer and more productive. 


Are Chester White Hogs too 
Coarse ? — Mr. R. S. Hinman, of Conn., writes: 
‘** Walks and Talks,’ says that the Chester Whites he has 
seen, ‘are altogether too coarse.’ I have some Chester 
Whites that were obtained from Chester Co., Pa., which 
are believed to be pure bred, and some of my neighbors 
object to them because they are too fine. They are re- 
markably easy to fatten, and spring pigs weigh at nine 
months old about 250 to 275 Ibs.” Have they not gota 
dash of Suffolk blood in them ? 


Plants for Rockework.—In an article 
on rock-work given last March, we promised to enumer- 
ate some of the plants suited to planting upon it. We 
name some of the most readily obtained. Plants of a 
trailing habit are particularly useful upon rock-work. 
Among them are the Ivies, several species of Clematis, 
Ampelopsis Veitchii, Money-wort, Vinca (Myrtle), espe- 
cially the variegated. Among our native plants are Liver- 
leaf (Hepatica), Wood and Rue Anemone, Columbine, 
Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia), Corydalis glauca, 
Dutchman’s Breeches, or Squirrel Corn, Moss Pink, 
Bloodroot, Two-leaved Solomon's Seal, Bird’s-foot Vio- 
let, Prickly Pear. If we were to turn to the nursery cata- 
logues a very long list could be made out. Most of the 
Sedums and Houseleeks are excellent for rock-work. 
The beautifnl Sedum Sieboldii, both plain and varie- 
gated, makes a fine showif placed so that its pendant 
branches can hang over the edge ofa rock. Some things 
may be raised from seeds, such as Arabis alpina, Aubre- 
tia deltoidea, Alyssum saxatile, Iberis sempervirens, 
Tunica Saxifraga, Saponaria ocymoides, Cerastium to- 
mentosum, Calandrinia umbellata, Campanula Carpatics, 
Myosotis, several species, Androsace, etc. If it be de- 
sirable to make a show with annuals, before the peren- 
nials become established, Portulacas, Dwarf Tropeo- 
lume, etc., may be used. 


os 


Sows Eating their Young.—A New- 
York subscriber of the American Agriculturist has a 
‘very fine sow that had a litter of 14 pigs, which she ate 
all up a few hours after they were born ;*’ and he asks us 
what he can do to prevent her eating up her next litter? 
We answer, make her fat, and then kill the brute. But, 
are you sure she did eat the pigs alive? We have seen 
sows eat up their own dead pigs, and have had sows eat 
up other sows’ little pigs, but never happerfed to have 
a sow that ate her own live pigs. A number of remedies 
are suggested for this evil, such as making the sow drunk, 
or giving her succulent food, or bran, or oil-cake, to pre- 
vent costiveness, for a week or ten days before she is ex- 
pected tocome in. The latter is certainly good practice, 
whether it will or will not prevent the evil. Perhaps, 
giving her plenty to eat, would also modify her unnat- 
ural craving for animal food. A sow that could eat 
up 14 little pigs in an hour, weighing a lb. each, could not 
have had her stomach greatly distended with food before 
she commenced her meal. The best remedy, however, is 
the butcher’s knife. A breed that produces such sows 
ought not to be propagated. 


Plan of a Hog-pen wanted.—N. R. 
Pierce, of Iowa, writes: ‘‘I want Mr. Joseph Harris to 
inform me through the Agriculturist the best style of 
hog-pen for a farmer keeping some % hogs.”—In his 
book on the Pig, Mr. H. has given several plans of pig- 
pens, and among them a plan of his own piggeries, which 
are cheap and simple, and well adapted to his wants; 
but probably some of our Western breeders can furnish 
a plan better suited to the requirements of a Western pig- 
breeder, and we should be glad to hear from them. 


Plowing under Clover vs. Feeding 
it Off.—aAn Indiana farmer thinks there must be some 
mistake about our assertion that animals do not remove 
more than 5 per cent of the ingredients of food most 
valuable for manure. We cannot give our data for the 
assertion, because it is based on Lawes & Gilbert's ex- 
periments, the results of which, on this point, are not 
yet published. And we presume the investigation, 
though commenced over twenty years ago, is not fully 
completed. From private information kindly furnished 
us by Mr. Lawes, however, we think it will be found that 
these figures will. >t vary far from the truth. Even ifas 
much as 10 percent of nitrogen is removed from the 
food, it seems a great waste to plow under a good crop of 
clover hay. But our correspondent must determine the 
question for himself. 
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How much Corn can a man Husk 
im a Day ?—In a late number of the Agriculturist, 
“ Walks and Talks * desires information concerning the 
amount of corn that can be husked by one man in a day. 
Two of my neighbors, B. Funk, and L. Funk, tried their 
skill for half a day. Each husked seventy (70) bushels 
ears of corn. Another person husked eighty-three (83) 
bushels in five hours and twenty minutes, and eighteen 
years ago the same person, in the working hours of one 
day, husked one hundred and forty-five (145) bushels ears 
of corn. In each case.the corn stood in the hill and was 
untopped. Four rows being thrown in one row of piles. 
The above can be proved correct. C, C. F., Rowsburgh, O. 





Selection of Dairy Cows.—D. C. Sco- 
fleld, of Ill., writes: “Cows of extraordinary milking 
qualities are found as often among native as among grade 
and thorough-bred animals. The greatest milker that 
has come under my observation was a native. She would 
fill two pails of two-and-a-half gallons each, or five gal- 
jons at each milking, during four or five months of the 
year. The best milkers in my dairies have been, with 
few exceptions, natives. The grades of Durham and 
other stock, never excelling. As a rule, the progeny of 
these extra milkers become the best cows; and every 
heifer calf from such should be raised, except it fail to 
carry the prevailing mark indicating a good milker. 
This mark is the upward growth of the hair on the inside 
of the thiglis of the calf from immediately behind the ud- 
der, as high as the hair goes. If it be found running up 
in a smooth, unbroken column, all other things being 
equal, with good care and continued thrifty growth, there 
will scarcely be a failure. But whatever extraordinary 
qualities the cow may possess, unless this mark is found 
on the calf, it is not worth raising for a dairy cow. 
There are several other signs, or conditions, indicative of 
valuable milking qualities, some of which attend the first 
described. Smooth and fair-sized teats; a large and 
long milk vein; slim neck; and sometimes six teats; 
8 yellow skin apparent about the eyes and nose, and 
other bare spots, are indications of rich milk, and one of 
the characteristics of a good cow.” 





Colic in Pigs.—‘‘A. J. M.,” of Rhode 
“Island, writes: ‘‘I have a pig three months old, which 
eats and grows well, but has spells of falling down, 
trembling all over, breathing fast, and squealing frantic- 
ally.”"—He probably has the colic. For immediate relief, 
give two table-spoonfuls of castor-oil and fifteen or 
twenty drops of laudanum. But try to discover and re- 
move the cause. It is probably indigestion. Do net 
make his food too sloppy, but see that he has a daily sup- 
ply of fresh water in a separate trough from the food. 
Give him a little glauber salts—say not more than the 
size of a wheat kernel, given with his food three times a 
day ; given in these small doses, they seem to have a won- 
derfully beneficial effect in correcting the disorders of 
the stomach and bowels. 

Boughton Wheat.—“T. P. C.,” Perry 
Co., Pa. The Boughton is not a new variety. We have 
known it in Western New York fora dozen or fifteen 
years. It was introduced there from Maryland. It 
ripened early, and could be grown in sections, where the 
Soules was seriously injured by the midge. It never be- 
came, however, a favorite variety. On good, rich land it 
produced a fair crop of handsome wheat, but in unfavor- 
able seasons, or on poor, undrained land, it was apt to 
winter-kill. The Dichl has all the good qualities of the 
Bonghton, and is early enough to escape the midge, and 
is not so liable to winter-kill, or be smothered by heavy 
snows. We believe the Tappahannock, Boughton, and 
Early May are one and the same variety. 





Norway QOats.—Thomas P. Cochran, of 
Penn., writes: ‘‘ Last spring I got of Ramsdell & Co. one 
bushel of Norway oats, for which I paid $7.00. Sowed 
them on % of an acre of good black, flint loam, early 
in April. Yield, 12 bushels of poor oats. As nice a 
swindle as ever was got up.” —We [‘‘ Walks and Talks *’] 
never had any faith in Norway oats. But it is evident, in 
this case, that there was something wrong either in the 
soil or scason. People “swintlle’’ themselves, when 
they imagine that there is any breed of animals or variety 
of plants that will give great returns without food and 
care. All that can be claimed for the Norway oats is, that 
in favorable conditions of soil and season, they give a 
large return of a somewhat inferior product. 





Cranberry Lands.—‘“ New Subscriber.” 
New Jersey is the great cranberry region. We gave the 
whole story of Cranberries upon Uplands in November 
last. 


Chinese Yam. —C. W. Mills, Rome, Ga. 
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scarce this year. Ordinary price is $2 per dozen. The 
small bulblets may be had. The great depth to which the 
tubers descend, and the consequent labor of digging, is 
the reason the plant is not grown more. It is perfectly 
hardy at the North. 

Earth from Under Old Houses.— 
J. A. Forney, Mo., states that during the war he saw a 
great deal of saltpeter made, by leaching the earth taken 
from under old houses, evaporating the lye, and allowing 
it to crystalize. He asks if earth of this kind is not val- 
uable as a fertilizer?—Certainly, any earth containing 
nitrate of potash or saltpeter is valuabie as a fertilizer. 
For a similar reason the lime rubbish from old houses, 
which contains a considerable portion of nitrates, is much 
valued by gardeners, 

Raisins.—‘ J. W.,” Shirley Village, Mass.— 
Raisins can not be made from any American grape. The 
grapes raised in California are European varieties, some 
of which make raisins. 

Gang Plows and Percheron 
Hlorses.—A Constant Reader asks: ‘*Do Gang Plows 
pay ?’’—Double ones do. ...*“*‘Do they work well on ordin- 
ary prairie land?"’—Yes....‘‘ Would not a pair of large 
Percheron horses handle a gang plow, carrying two 
shares, with sufticient ease ?”—Yes....‘* And, altogether, 
would it not be a good investment for a young man just 
* entering the profession’ of farming ?’’--The Percherons 
would be the greater investment, and a very desirable one 
they would make. Two or three young Percheron mares 
from which you could get two colts a year would do all 
your plowing, and bring a large increase besides. You 
would have toimport them. The gang plow, or double 
plow rather, drawn by two or three heavy horses, is just 
what is wanted for the prairies. 





Will Fish Breeding Pay ?—‘Sub- 
ecriber,”’ of Lewisburg, Preble Co., O., describes his water 
privileges, and asks advice, which, as we are not practical 
pisciculturists, we shrink from giving; and were we to 
answer the questions simply, it would require pages. 
Write to Wm. Clift, Mystic Bridge, Ct.; Dr. Slack, Blooms- 
burg, N.J.; or S. H. Ainsworth, West Bloomfield, N. Y., 
for advice. If good fish are so abundant in your vicinity 
as you state, it would hardly pay; but in most parts of 
the country they are not, and it would pay to raise them. 





Where to Locate.—A gentleman in St. 
Louis, who “can’t stand the summers there,’’ and who 
is tired of commercial life, wants ‘‘a good country home, 
with enough land to furnish butter and milk, fruit, vege- 
tables, etc., for the small family, and food for the animals 
on the place. Does not want to farm for profit, but for 
health for himself and his family.”°—He wants us to tell 
him where he had better locate. Of course, we do not 
propose to tell him. He must decide for himself. There 
are thousands of just such places as he wants. If he 
doubts it, let him advertise in the Agriculturist. And 
then let him visit all the places offered him. He will 
thus find abundant occupation for a year or two, and the 
travel and change of air willdo him good. But seriously, 
and in point of fact, such a place as he wants is hard to 
find. A small farm in good condition, witha comfortable 
house and well-arranged barns, ice-house, garden, fruit 
and ornamental trees, with a well-made lawn and good 
roads and walks, is a rare thing to find, and, when found, 
the owner does not want to sell it. Fora bracing at- 
mosphere and charming scenery we should look among 
the hills and valleys of New England—say Berkshire 
County, Mass. With money enough, some charming 
places might be found on the Hudson. If good land is 
desired, in addition to charming scenery, it may be found 
among the Lakes in Western New York—say New Au- 
rora, Geneva, or Canandaigua, 





Boiled Corn for Hogs.—W. H. Barnes, 
Anderson Co., Kansas, asks: ‘* Why isit that my pigs 
will not eat boiled or soaked corn?’? Hesays: ‘‘ They 
will run about and squeal and fret with their trough full 
of boiled corn, and if boiled corn and raw corn are scat- 
tered together in the pen, they will sort out the raw corn 
and leaye the soft boiled corn. Nothing but hunger will 
drive them to boiled corn.”—We presume they ate it 
greedily at first, but they want variety. Potatoes would 
help the matter. 

Locality for Market and Fruit 
Gardening.—Book-Farmer asks if a place on Long 
Island, 25 miles from New York City, would be a suitable 
locality for him to raise fruit and vegetables for the 
New York market, and what kinds he shall raise.—We 
think 25 miles rather too far out to profitably raise fruit 
or vegetables for New York; the distanc should not 
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ets, New York, for the reason that, for the business to 
be profitable, particularly for vegetables, the less hand. 
ing the better; and if you are within the distance named 
they can be carried in and sold out of the wagon without 
removal. For the kinds of vegetables best adapted for 
market, we refer you to Henderson’s ‘ Gardeni:g for 
Profit ;" of fruits, to Fuller's “Small Freit Culturist.» 
both of which are gold at this office. r 





Swamp-mud Ashes.—‘A. J. M.” it 
they can be readily gathered, they are well worth drawing 
and spreading on upland. 

Enterested Recommendations.—c. 
Thurston asks: “Is it not a fact that nearly every thing 
connected with farming is only or mostly recommended 
by those who have the articles for sale ?”—As far as the 
Agricultural Press is concerned, we can say decidedly no, 
There may be exceptions to this, but as far as our obser- 
vation extends we think that the leading agricultura) 
papers throughout the country praise or condemn imple- 
ments, seeds, breeds of stock, and other matters, without 
the least interest whatever in the arti¢les under consider- 
ation. A few papers published 1n connection with stores 
and manufactories are of course mere advertising me- 
diums, and it is well understood that they are such. We 
often request a person to give us an account of an article 
that he is engaged in raising, when this is the only way 
in which we can get the information required. 

Large Eggs.—aA. Clark, Passaic, N. J., 
brings in four hen’s eggs, which weigh 15144 oz. The 
largest one weighs 4 0z., and measures 8% inches in its 
largest circumference. Who can beat it? 





Smut im Wheat.—lIl. Boand, St. Paul, 
Minn. The “black’’ upon wheat is called smut, and 
the use of blue vitriol that you have seen in Switzerland 
is common here as a preventive. 





Gas-lime.—‘“S. R. H.,” Hadlyme, Conn. It 
has freqently been stated in these columns that gas-lime 
that has been exposed to the air for some time may be 
used wherever other lime would be beneficial. 


Importation of Poultry.—Mr. G. H. 
Leavitt, who makes a specialty of Cochins, has recently 
imported four hens and a cock each, of White and Par. 
tridge Cochins ; birds which have taken prizes at recent 
shows in England. 

Timothy in Pa.—Warren Brink, Pike Co., 
Pa., thinks that his region is especially favorable to the 
growth of timothy. We are disposed to agree with him 
when he states that on new land the stalks are six feet 
high, with heads 10 to 12 inches long. 

Rye, and Abortion in Cows.—E. R. 
W.”’ fed his cow with 8 or 10 quarts of unground rye 
a week, for two or three months previous to the time of 
calving. The cow dropped her calf prematurely, and 
asks if this was due to the rye.—Rye is often more or 
less ergotized, é.c., infested by a fungus. Ergot is one of 
the most powerful of known agents for producing abor- 
tion. It is very probable that some ergot was mixed 
with the rye, and that the effect is due to this rather than 
to the grain itself. What say others ? 

Merry Cows.—Mr. Ezra Drew, of Orange 
Co., N. Y., wants to know where he can get Kerry cows, 
and whether they would be profitable on a mountain 
farm. The late Sanford Howard visited the native dis- 
trict of the Kerry cow, and spoke of them in the highest 
terms. Some of them have been imported, but we do 
not know whether they have proved any better than 
some of our small, hardy, native cows. 


The Trophy Tomato Premium.— 
A premium of $100 is offered for the largest tomato that 
shall be grown during the coming season from Colonel 
Waring’s Headquarters seed. Those to whom seed has 
been given as a premium for subscriptions to the Agré- 
culturist, or Hearth and Home, can compete for the — ize. 
The fruit is to be sent by express, prepaid, to the office 
of this paper. The award will be made by the Editors, 
and will be given to the largest (heaviest) fruit that is 
perfectly ripened, and free from irregularity of form. 
Hundreds of persons have announced their intention of 
competing for the premium; and 1t may not be amiss 
for us to give a word of advice to such of our readers as 
desire to enter the lists. The secret of raising large and 
smooth tomatoes (it being understood that the seed of 
the best-selected fruit is a séne gud non), lies in giving 
them an abundant supply of water; not so muth during 
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the early growth of the plant, for at this time they usually 
get enough from rains, but especially during the ripening 
of the fruit, and in keeping the soil about them thor- 
oughly stirred. We venture to predict that the prize will 
be awarded to the product of a plant about which the 
ground has been hhoed every morning and watered every 
evening. A good amount of leaf should be left on the 
vine, but not in a position to shade or shelter the few 
specimens of fruit that are left after the severe thinning 
out that great size requires. While the fruit is green, 
its surfaces perform the office of a leaf, and it feeds 
itself directly from the atmosphere, and, therefore, there 
should be a free circulation of air about it. During its 
ripening it needs the fullest measure of direct sunlight. 
If the vine can be allowed to trail on the ground—the 
fruit being slightly elevated by little mats of straw—it is 
belicved that the growth will be larger than when trained 
on 2 trellis, the whole weight of the fruit coming upon 
the stem. Mrs. Caroline Graves, of Dubuque, Iowa, says 
that she has raised the tomato from selected fruit, weigh- 
ing from 1% Ibs. to 24% Ibs. She did not prune her vines 
atall. Her plants were raised in hot-beds, covered with 
muslin instead of glass. 

Fodder Corn.—M. J. H. Foster, of Greeley, 
Colorado, in a letter to ‘*Ogden Farm,” says: ‘‘ One 
season I grew in New Jersey as high as five acres of 
fodder corn for winter feed. I had no scales with which 
to ascertain the weight per acre produced ; but I became 
convinced that it was fully three times what the same 
land would have produced in timothy hay, besides which 
it was much better for milch cows. The land was not 
rich, was strong and soddy, and the hired boys (as they 
will generally) sowed it too thickly. My rule was to 
grow ten stalks per foot of row. On this land I only 
wanted six per foot, but I got nearer fifteen ; conse- 
quently, it did not grow over four feet high. It was sup- 
posed to have but few ‘‘nubbins” in; but when we 
came to feed in winter, the dung of the cows was freely 
interspersed with undigested grains of corn. There was 
evidently far more grain upon it than we thought there 
was. I never had cows do so well. I fed horses on it 
for two months or more without any grain, and they did 
well, and worked moderately, doing the usual winter 
hauling. I never had any trouble in curing. I used to 
cut it up, and place it in shocks of the same size 
as one hundred hills of corn would make. De- 
layed cutting until late—say ten days before we ex- 
pected frost. Generally, though not always, I let it wilt 
for a few hours before shocking, cutting from the time 
the dew was off until about 2 P. M., then shocked up. Ido 
not know that wilting is necessary. In pleasant weather, 
in December, we divided the shocks in four, tied with 
rye-straw, and hauled to the barn; never stowed it more 
than six feet deepin the mow. If the shocks are well 
made, it will keep nearly all winter in the shock. The 
leaves get matted on the outside, and turn the water 
nicely.”’-—(Note.) The foregoing indicates the value of 
corn fodder in an unmistakable way; and we have no 
dcubt that, when grown to the degree of ripeness de- 
scribed, the question of curing for winter becomes very 
simple. It can hardly be doubtful, however, that the 
fodder would be more nutritious, if cut when in blossom, 
rather than after the grain is ripened. The question to 
be decided is, whether, while the stalks are full of sap— 
asap containing a good deal of sugar and other matters 
that ferment readily—it will be practicable, without the 
aid of artificial heat, to cure them so thoroughly that 
they will not spoil. If this can be done at all, we be- 
lieve that it will be by the aid of very thorough wilting 
before shocking, by putting the shocks into small stacks 
as soon as they are dry enough, and by postponing the 
hauling into barn until cold weather. It is very doubt- 
tul whether fifteen plants to the foot, or even thirty, 
would be too many, if the land were in the condition 
best suited to the growth of fodder corn—that is, in good 
tilth and perfectly gorged with rich manure. 
ae 


Bee Notes.—By M. Quindy. 
——G— 


When the weather is wet or cold fora few days, light 
colonies will need especial care to prevent starving. In 
favorable springs a small proportion of stocks will swarm 
during the blossoming of apple orchards. Many will 
swarm about the time these blossoms disappear, but not 
generally until clover comes. Bees that do not gain in 
honey during the season of apple-blossoms, will be quite 
sure to need feeding before that time. A knowledge of 
their natural history is quite as convenient this month as 
any other. The appearance of the queen-cells indicate 
when to expect swarms. With the movable comb-hive 
it is only necessary to quiet them with smoke or sugar- 
water, when the frames can be lifted out and seen. The 
box-hive must be inverted. The examination is more 
difficult, and the results more uncertain, but with smoke 
itéan be done, The queen-cells are generally found on 











the edge of combs, from three to twentyin number. The 
open end being downward, the contents are easily seen. 
They are sealed up when about an inch long, when, if the 
weather is fine, the old queen leaves with the first swarm. 
The advantage of being tolerably sure when the swarm 
will appear is obvious. They will be a little in advance 
or behind this period, in proportion as honey is plenty 
or scarce. If through neglect it is uncertain whether a 
hive has swarmed, and none of these cells are found oc- 
cupied, it is evidence that they have not. Second and 
third swarms, hived now, will be likely to get enough 
honey to winter them, unless the season is very poor. 
This may be done when increase of stocks is more de- 
sirable than box honey. Have all hives clean and some- 
what rough inside. Swarms should be hived immediately 
after clustering. Get all in, if possible. Stir them gen- 
tly, or sprinkle with water, if obstinate. Set them on the 
stand at once. Raise the front one-half inch and protect 
from the sun. I much prefer artificial swarming, being 
careful to do it only when the bees are getting honey and 
seem prosperous. More of this in the season, but ‘tis 
well to think of it now. 

Those that have practiced transferring from the box- 
hive to the movable combs, and prevented swarming alto- 
gether, have obtained so much better results that I cannot 
avoid giving directions for doing it, and will follow next 
month with others, for the transferred hives or non- 
swarmers, Any time before the 25th of May in this lati- 
tude, the box-hive may be treated as follows, and the 
best results realized: The hive, frames, and comb, being 
ready, proceed to raise the hive a little, and smoke just 
enough to keep the bees quiet. Bring into a warm room, 
the windows all darkened but one, so that the few bees 
that fly will gather to the light, ready to be brushed into 
the hive when that is arranged. Turn the hive bottom 
up on atable. With along thin knife loosen the combs 
from the sides. Split each of the sides in several pieces 
with an ax, and remove three of them, leaving the 
combs standing upright. Very many of the bees, by this 
time, will creep to the top of the combs, and collect in 
little clusters, showing no disposition to sting. The 
outside comb is cut off at what is now the bottom, and 
lifted out and laid on a flat surface, and the bees brushed 
back ; the edges trimmed until they just fit the frame. 
The combs are held in frames by splints, as described in 
‘* Bee-keeping Explained.” When arranged, it is put in 
place in the new hive. The drone-comb should be nearly 
all rejected. 

The bees on the second comb, taken ont, may be 
brushed into the new hive, where they will gather on the 
first comb. All the combs containing brood must be 
placed in the same relative position that they occupied 
before, as the same number of bees can better protect 
them from the cold. Whenall is done, the scattered bees 
on the window are brushed down into the hive, which 
should be placed directly under it. All should be made 
to goamong the combs. The hive is now to be closed 
and carried to the stand. The chances are that there 
will be room enough to hold all stores that are gathered 
until next month, yet if they seem crowded, give another 
comb or two. 

An Egg Farm. 
BY H. H. STODDARD.—First Article. 

The tendency is for farming to become di- 
vided into specialties. It is only through 
division of labor that the precision and skill 
can be attained that becomes necessary as com- 
petition grows keener. Mixed farming begins 
already to stand at a disadvantage. Sheep 
farms, farms for milk, others for butter, small 
fruits, market vegetables, and-so on, are accom- 
plished facts. Eggs and fowls form such im- 
portant articles of food, that they must in turn 
become a specialty, and be produced for the 
use of the great cities by extensive establish- 
ments conducted systematically, instead of in 
the old uncertain time-taking way of a few on 
each farm. The wholesale production of fowls 
for the table has already succeeded to some ex- 
tent, but to raiseeggs on a large scale is a much 
more difficult undertaking; and it is believed 
that the following is the first correct system 
ever published. Several joint-stock companies 
in England have attempted certain plans, pos- 
sessing in some respects much merit, particu- 
larly Mr. Geyelin’s, but some defect has pre- 
vented success; and the same may be said of 
numerous individual undertakings in this and 





other countries. The production of eggs must 
always be the key to the poultry interest, be- 
cause raising pullets for layers brings so many 
supernumerary cocks, that these, with the fowls 
past their prime, always keep that side of the 
market better supplied than the egg depart- 
ment, and therefore special establishments for 
raising table poultry will not in the long run be 
demanded. 

In managing animals of any kind we must 
follow Nature, for she will neither follow us 
nor be driven. The domestication of animals 
was only possible at the outset by proceeding 
on a natural ground-work. To illustrate: man 
domesticated dogs that, when wild, followed 
one of their own number for leader, by install- 
ing himself as leader instead—so naturalists 
state—and the cat will never be domesticated in 
such a way as to follow her master when he 
changes his abode, because originally a solitary 
animal. Just so the domestication of hens was 
effected by building upon an original founda- 
tion. In understanding the nature and needs of 
fowls, it will assist if we investigate the condi- 
tion and habits of the wild parent stock in In- 
dia, for the nature of any species remains essen- 
tially the same for long periods. The transfer 
from forest to farm has affected the life and 
most important habits surprisingly little. The 
tame fowls have the same cries of warning to 
each other, and other language, that observers 
have found in their native jungles; they still 
hide their nests in some corner, just as if they 
were selecting a nook in a thicket; and they 
are attached to the premises where they live, 
as they and all other gallinaceous birds are to 
some small district, when wild. The wild 
jungle fowl is by no means foreign to our sub- 
ject; and in attempting to manage poultry by 
thousands, only a proper regard for original 
nature will prevent failure. According to this 
nature they live during the breeding season in 
distinct families under polygamy. Each family 
group has by tacit agreement a part of the forest 
for its beat, and the exclusion of strangers of 
the same species secures privacy and tranquil- 
lity. They have their freedom, and in that 
word are comprehended the needful exercise, 
sun, pure air, shade, and varied diet. 

Some plans upon a large scale have secured 
small separate flocks without freedom, and 
others have secured freedom without separ- 
ation. Small flocks at liberty on distinct farms 
have been kept successfully during centuries, 
because the owners were unconsciously imitat- 
ing the natural groups of wild jungle fowl. 
But when it has been found that a flock of 
twenty gave a handsome profit, and the num- 
ber has been increased to hundreds to multiply 
the gains, an unnatural mob has been formed, 
the hereditary instincts violated, and laying 
checked. The confusion has not, however, 
lessened the amount of feed consumed, and pe- 
cuniary results haye been the wrong way. 
When it is attempted to divide the number, 
and place in separate inclosures, the results are 
still far from satisfactory. Small flocks kept 
yarded, may be multiplied on the same farm to 
any desired extent; but their wants can be all 
supplied only through an amount of labor that 
eats up the profits. In this land of high wages 
the expense of attendance determines to a great 
extent the success of the whole project. All 
persons who have tried managing a number of 
yards, are agreed as to the great labor involved 
when thorough care is taken, while without 
such care thrift cannot be maintained under the 
inclosure system. 

Upon our poultry farm, then, we dispense 
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with yards (excepting for some special pur- 
poses), and imitate a country town, where is sta- 
tioned at every farm-yard a flock. This method 
we know has succeeded for hundreds of years, 
since men became partly civilized; so it is no 
new experiment, and it is based on a state of 
things still older, extending beyond the period 
of domestication. Across a tract of 62'|2 acres, 
100 rods square, run parallel wagon roads, 10 
rods apart, with fowl-houses located quincunx 
style, every 10 rods. In this way each house is 
surrounded with six others, and is 10 rods to 
11 and a fraction, from each. Now, whena 
flock is attached to each farm-yard in a village, 


and runs at liberty, the premises may be as_ 


near each other as 8, or 6 rods even, without 
danger of the birds straying, ordinarily, when 
once fairly domiciled. This is because the 
neighbors’ premises have a different look, and 
the buildings, garden, orchard, shrubbery, and 
fences, serve as landmarks to enable them to 
find their way back. To make each flock upon 
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DIAGRAM OF EGG FARM. 


our tract know its home, we have three styles 
of buildings, so unlike in color and other re- 
spects, as to be distinguished by their occupants, 
and these alternate in such a way as to prevent 
mistakes. Here the ancient instincts of the 
birds are our reliance, their powers of discrim- 
inating locality being very strong. It must be 
kept in mind that any faculty which was of use 
when the race was wild may be definitely 
counted on, unless it has since been persistently 
bred out. The buildings are white, black, and 
uncolored, in succession, so that the six imme- 
diately adjoining any one, are none of them 
like itself. The white and black coloring are 
of the cheapest sort—lime-wash and coal-tar. 

In the diagram, showing a portion of the 
farm, the quincunx order is shown, and the 
position of the wagon path is indicated by the 
dotted line. The alternation of the colors of 
buildings will be understood from the white, 
black and tinted dots. 

While pursuing the experiments which led to 
this system, we early perceived that while a 
flock thus situated would stay near home so 
long as no person approached, when feeding 
them, we were followed by birds from neigh- 
boring flocks, and there was confusion. Then, 
so accustomed do fowls become to associating 
the sight of their keeper with a boon, that they 
will follow him from one station to another, 
when on his rounds collecting eggs, or attending 
to other matters. True, their ability to find their 
way back is wonderful, but fighting follows in- 
trusipns, and thus the quiet and order so essen- 
tial to laying are impaired. Besides, frequent 
association of this kind will, after awhile, break 
down all distinction between neighboring flocks. 
Sach a trouble would be fatal to the whole plan. 





The solution of this difficulty is original with 
our system, and the key to its success, The 
feeding business is the cause of the trouble, and 
the only reason why fowls follow their keeper. 
The remedy is to bring about the feeding indi- 
rectly. From earliest chickenhood the birds are 
brought up so as to never perceive that the 
keeper has any thing to do with their feed. The 
small coops for young chickens (on a separate 
part of the farm) have boxes where the feed is 
placed, and a simple contrivance attached, that 
does not admit the chickens until some time af- 
terward. This device will be described in the 
article on buildings. Adult fowls are given 
soft feed early in the morning in a feed-box in 
their house, so constructed that the keeper is 
not seen by them at all. AJI the hard grain for 
the day’s allowance is deposited in a pile of 
straw outside, before they are let out of the 
building, and it isa day’s work for them to 
scratch for it. This employment is very salu- 
tary to their health and spirits, and assists in 
keeping the flock together. The bright eye and 
keen faculty for prying and searching are em- 
ployed, instead of the birds moping or standing 
listless. They feel as if everything was right 
and natural, and this influences laying to-a sur- 
prising degree. The sight of the keeper is asso- 
ciated with no gift or boon whatever, scrupulous 
care being taken during the 15 to 18 months 
that limit the lives of most of the main laying 
stock, never to throw to them, directly, a morsel 
of food or allow them tosee the drinking-vessels 
filled. All motions near the fowls should be 
slow and gentle; they should never be fright- 
ened, and should regard their keeper with nei- 
ther fear nor aversion, but with total indiffer- 
ence. The two points, of differently appearing 
premises at different stations, and indirect feed- 
ing, both being attended to, we are enabled to 
keep separate flocks in freedom upon one farm 
without yards. The method of overcoming, by 
use of a team, the loss of time in attendance 
caused by the scattering of the buildings, will 
be described in its proper place, as well as the 
ways of securing throughout the greatest econ- 
omy in labor and lumber. The description of 
soil and location, buildings, breeds, and general 
management, will also appear in future articles. 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 17. 





A subscriber of the Agriculturist writes: 
“Will Mr. Waring please give a balance-sheet 
of his farming operations at Ogden Farm an- 
nually? If he will, it would be valuable infor- 
mation to many of us farmers. We are will- 
ing to try similar farming, believing it will pay 
in time; but would like to know how much we 
must sink before it will pay, that we may know 
whether we can stand it.” This reminds me, 
“ Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” The inexorable public, at 
whose behest I stand, draws from me month 
after month a good many details of my farming 
affairs, and Iam, of course, glad that they are 
interesting to so many readers; but there is a 
point beyond which it hardly seems necessary 
to go. The line must be drawn somewhere. I 
draw it at a balance-sheet. 

It would be impossible now to offer any fair 
statement of the true position of an operation 
like that at Ogden Farm. The investment of 
money has hardly been made in a single in- 
stance with a view to immediate results, and 
the exact effect it has on the final condition of 
the farm and its finances cannot be justly esti- 
mated in advance. I can only say that what- 





ever has been done has been with a view to 
profitable improvement, and while the mistakes 
that are inseparable from néw undertakings 
have not been entirely escaped, I hope that the 
issue will show that my outlays, viewed as a 
whole, have not been injudicious. 

Some years hence, when I can show a profit, 
IT shall have no hesitation in making a public 
exhibition of my accounts, for it would do good 
as an encouragement to others; but until I can 
show a profit i money, there would be no good 
end subserved by parading my balance-sheet. 
No such statement can be of much value asa 
guide to other farmers, except in a very general 
way; for circumstances alter cases, and farm- 
ing is a business of circumstances which are 
never the same in any two instances. From the 
farmer himself to the Jand he works, there is to 
be found in every thing some reason for doing 
or not doing what,under other conditions, would 
be most proper or most improper; and what- 
ever be the facilities at the farmer’s hands, and 
however much or little capital he may invest, 
the measure of his success is usually to be 
found in his ability to make the most of his op- 
portunities, to decide on the wisest course to 
pursue, and, having decided on it, to stick to it 
through thick and thin, no matter how discour- 
aging it may sometimes seem. When I can 
show a profit, my showing will induce some 
people to undertake to follow in my tracks, and 
many of them will fail, because they should 
have laid out new courses for themselves; 
others, who are wiser, will sec in the example 
only the fact that good farming, well followed, 
is a good business, and they will feel secure in 
adopting such improvements, not as have been 
found best under my circumstances, but as are 
best suited to their own. 

Were I obliged, now, to make a balance- 
sheet that expressed my own estimate of the 
state of affairs at Ogden Farm, I should make 
it include a long look ahead, comprising not 
only the value of the manure I have already 
accumulated, but the effect on anaturally good, 
but long abused soil, of the application and re- 
application of this manure—of the chemical 
action of the air, and the rain-fall, that thorough 
draining and thorough cultivation will allow to 
have its effect in developing the native fertility 
of the Jand—and of that greatest of all amelior- 
ating influences, the decay in the soil of the 
roots of good crops. And the whole of this 
part of the estimate would have to be sustained 
only by faith: the faith, namely, that good 
farming is sure to prosper in the end. In this 
faith I work and write; and I do not shrink 
from the responsibility of urging all who care 
for improvement to accept it entirely, and to 
guide their actions by it. 

Whatever may be said on the question of 
profit, we are now drawing rousing dividends ; 
drawing them with double teams, out of the 
barn-cellar. Ihave seen a great deal of manure 
in my time, but I think I have never seen such 
“richness” as this. We use no litter, bedding 
our animals with beach sand. The consequence 
is that our manure is worth, load for load, fully 
three times as much as that made with profuse 
littering, to say nothing of some 25 or 80 tons 
of wheat-bran, and 800 bushels of corn, and 
considerable other grain that will have been 
consumed by the stock by the time the feeding 
season has ended. 

Another correspondent asks: “What cana 
man do on 50 acres of fair land at green-soiling 
cows for buttermilk, and will it pay where there 
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is no home demand for milk (350 miles from 
New York). Would you recommend fixed 
stanchions where the cows are to be kept up 
most of the time, or would you have them tied? 
Is it best to feed the cattle in the stable or in a 
small lot? Perhaps you will tell us how to 
manage this thing most economically for a poor 
man, commencing at the stables ; soiling crops ; 
how cut; how fed; and how much exercise 
cows require to keep them healthy. We are 
near a creamery, and want to keep all the cows 
we can, and do them well.” The subjects coy- 
ered by this letter are of sufficiently general in- 
terest to justify the devotion of a little space to 
their discussion. It being assumed that although 
too far away to send milk to the city, there isa 
sufficient local demand for cream (or for milk) 
to make it desirable to keep as many cows as 
possible; that the land (50 acres) is of fair 
quality; and that the farmer. has no means for 
rapid improvement; the question is: How shall 
he proceed to make the most of his chances? 

Let us suppose that he has now 12 native 
cows of fair average quality. As it is too late 
to sow eats for soiling, and as rye should have 
been sowed last fall to be of any use this season, 
the best plan will be to sow 5 or 6 acres of the 
best of the land to some gourd seed-corn for green 
fodder (put in in drills and heavily manured, 
even if it is necessary to borrow money to buy 
bone-dust or Peruvian guano), and to continue 
in the old way until this Begins to show signs 
of tasseling out. .At this time add to the herd 
6 of the best cows to be found, and if cream is 
the object, buy a yearling Jersey bull. The 
corn fodder, if manure has been abundantly ap- 
plied to it, will support the herd until frost, al- 
lowing a good second cutting to be taken from 
the meadows early enough for a good fall 
growth to protect them through the winter, and 
saving them from the great injury that pasturing 
always causes them. Some of the pastures, too, 
may be made to yield a little hay at a late 
mowing. The extra hay made in this way 
would often be enough to feed the extra stock 
through the winter, but it will be the safest plan 
to raise a few hundred bushels of roots to make 
sure of having enough, and to convince the 
farmer that he can never afford to do without 
them. With their aid, the 18 cows should come 
out the next spring in better condition than the 
12 did this spring. This is not, it is true,a very 
brilliant showing, but it is best to “make haste 
slowly,” and (as we are short of capital) to avoid 
the necessity for buying fodder. We have de- 
voted one year to getting ready, and the prepa- 
ration has included the sowing of 4 or 5 acres 
of good land to rye—in September—for our 
first soiling crop, and of a like quantity of oats 
to follow it (the gap, if there is one, being filled 
by grass cut from the meadows). ._ During the 
year we will have studied “Quincy on Soiling 
Cattle,” and the articles on the subject in the 
Agriculturist, and shall have made out a system 
for soiling better suited to our purposes than 
any man writing without a knowledge of our 
circumstances could make for us; that is to say, 
IT cannot tell any man whose farm I do not 
know, when, what, and how much to plant, 
one-half so well as he can find it out for him- 
self if he will make a serious study of it. I can 
tell him one thing, however, that he may not 
already know, that is, that much of his success 
will depend on the improvement of his herd. 


As an illustration of the extent to which the 
product of a herd can be increased by careful 
selection and suitable feeding, I quote from a 





letter recently received from Mr. C. D. Avery, 
of Syracuse, N. Y.: “Having just completed 
my Milk Report for 1870, perhaps a few items 
from it may be of interest to you, especially as 
farm statistics are not often obtainable unless 
guessed at. I will state that my farm of 80 
acres, one mile out of town, is kept for the pro- 
duction of milk sold in the city, and grain and 
fodder, particularly for the cows. I cannot af- 
ford to raise such stock as I would prefer; 
hence I have only a good selection of such 
cows as I can find about here. 


Average number of cows kept.... 18 
iy product of milk per cow. 5,359 lbs. 
Me price per quart.......... 4997, 59 cents. 
= time of cows in milk.... 9mos.3 wks. 1 dy. 
. number of cows in milk 
for the season.... ... 14?/, 
= number of cows dry for 
the season ........... 31/5 


We estimate a quart of milk to weigh 2 lbs. 
My gain in milk for 1870 over 1869, was 164 
Ibs. per cow; and in 1869, over 1868, the gain 
was 486 lbs. I am satisfied a better class of 
cows, and a better mode of feeding, will improve 
these results.” 

This is not only an example of rare precision 
in the keeping of farm records, but it shows a 
remarkable gain in money returns, still more in 
profit, for it is very doubtful whether it costs 
more for food for the better cows than for the 


. poorer ones, while the cost of attendance was 


precisely the same. Taking the price of milk 
at 5 cents, the gain in 1870 over 1868 was $16.25 
per cow, being $292.50 for the herd. This, if I 
understand it, is what is meant by an improye- 
ment in our agriculture—an addition to the 
money profit of farming, without a correspond- 
ing increase of capital invested. 


Feed as we may, we cannot make good and 
cheap butter from a poor cow. The more we 
improve our stock, the more money we shall 
make; and improvement (for a butter dairy) 
must lie in the direction of a more complete 
extraction of the nutriment of the food and its 
more complete conversion into cream. We want 
the highest type of the Jersey—a butter breed 
almost exclusively—or as near an approach to 
it as our means will allow. A “poor man” 
cannot at once set up a herd of Jerseys, but no 
farmer who owns 50 acres of fair land is so poor 
that he cannot afford to buy a thorough-bred 
Jersey bull from which to raise grade heifers to 
take the place of his present stock. The first 
cross will be much improved, and the heifers 
may be allowed to breed at 2 years, so that in 4 
years there will be a good sprinkling of *|,- 
breds. This generation may be sired by the 
same bull that sired their dams, thus much of 
in-breeding doing no harm when the sire is a 
thorough-bred; but after this it will be neces- 
sary to change the bull. Ofcourse good “ native” 
cows should be selected at the outset. All poor 
milkers should be sold off and their places sup- 
plied with the very best that can be found. 
Such a plan, coupled with soiling, will enable 
any farmer to double his net income within five 
years if he is farming only so much land as he 
can properly take care of. 

As to stanchions, “I go agin ’em, that’s flat.” 
I think them an invention of the enemy—of 
comfort and thrift. It is true, they are conyen- 
ient and effectual. A cow once locked in between 
stout stanchions is as fixed as a man with his 
head in a pillory, and I think about as comfort- 
able. My cows are tied with 3-foot chains and 
broad collars around their necks, and it is evi- 
dent that they are much more comfortable than 

















they would be in stanchions. When they finish 
their meals they lie down and stay down, which 
stanchioned cows do not, for when a single posi- 
tion becomes tiresome they must get up to 
change it, while my animals can loll about, lick 
their sides, and stretch themselves out at full 
length without rising. I sometimes find a cow 
lying flat on her side, with her head on the floor 
and all four legs stretched out, like a dead cow, 
but for the flirting of her tail; and if she don’t 
enjoy it, there is no enjoyment to be had ina 
cow-stall. I would like to see a cow attempt 
this sort of luxury in stanchions. 

There is no other place where a cow can be 
fed so regularly, nor so economically, as from 
her own manger, and no place where she will 
eat so quietly, for she knows that the “ master” 
cow is snugly tied in her own place, and cannot 
come to drive her away from her feed. If peace 
of mind is important to a cow, we can but pity 
the poor brute who is the butt of the yard, and 
is only able to snatch a mouthful here and one 
there, as she is driven from one pile of fodder to 
another, chewing her plunder as she runs. 





Riding on Horseback.—No. 3. 
anges 

Major Francis Dwyer, an English officer in 
the Austrian cavalry service, recently published 
a work on “Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bit- 
ting,” which has the great advantage of being, 
in some respects, quite different from other books 
about horsemanship. 

The theory advanced with regard to seats is, 
that at a point of the horse’s back, directly over 
the fourteenth vertebra—that is, about half way 
between the withers and the coupling (or top of 
the hips)}—there is located what he calls the 
center of motion and the center of strength; 
the central point from which the forces of the 
horse, when carrying weight, may be figur- 
atively said to radiate. In other words, this is 
the point—the middle of the back—where weight 
can be most easily carried, where the least mo- 
tion will be imparted to it, and where its distri- 
bution will be most equal over all four of the 
horse’s feet; consequently, it is over this point 
that the rider’s center of gravity should fall. 
As the rider should sit in the middle of his sad- 
dle in order that it may transmit his weight 
equally over so much of the horse’s back as it 
touches, the middle of the saddle should be 
over this center of motion. As the fastening of 
the saddle by the girths should be directly un- 
der the rider’s center of gravity, it follows that 
they should be under this center of motion. 
And, again, as it is important that when the 
rider’s weight is transferred to the stirrups, it 
should not thereby be transferred to another 
point on the saddle, the attachment of the stir- 
rups should also be in the center of the saddle. 
The reasoning on which these directions are 
based seem sound; but they are so different 
from the practice in which the writer has been 
trained, that he cannot fully indorse the recom- 
mendation without trial, though he is quite 
ready to advise that they be borne in mind, and 
that they be conformed to as nearly as the con- 
struction of our present saddles will admit. 
His own inclination would be to set the saddle 
a little farther forward, and to place the stir- 
rups a little in advance of its center, adhering 
of course to the injunction that the rider’s 
weight should be placed in the middle of the 
saddle and the girths attached directly in its 
middle. Major Dwyer is undoubtedly correct iz 
objecting to what is called the chair-seat, where 
the rider sits far back on the saddle and sup-. 
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ports his legs by stirrups attached near its front ; 
and his illustration of the sort of seat that is 





Fig. 1—THE MODERN MILITARY SEAT. 


best (see fig. 1), is certainly very good indeed, 
and may well be taken as a model of elegance, 
ease, and safety for the imitation of the learner. 

Mr. Apperley, a celebrated English authority 
on fox-hunting, says: “ When hounds find and 
go away, place yourself well down in your 
saddle, on your fork or twist; and do not be 
standing up in your stirrups (as was formerly 
the fashion, and the cause of many a dislocated 
neck), sticking out your rump as if it did not 
belong to you;” and he accompanies his direc- 
tion with a very instructive illustration of a bad 
and a good seat (fig. 2). As riding is an imi- 
tative art, there is really much more to be 
learned from these illustrations than from any 
description that it isin our power to give; but 
the rider should always bear in mind that a well- 
balanced horse, in turning to the right or the 
Jeft, turns on his center of gravity, or “ center 
of motion;” and that if the riders weight is 
placed to the front or rear of this position, it 
will not only impede the horse’s free movement, 
but will feel much more disturbance than if in 
its proper position. The learner, if he really 
desires to become a first-rate horseman—and it 
is only when stimulated by this desire that one 
can really enjoy learning to ride—should 
consider well what experience has shown to be 
the best position (as indicated in our cuts), and 
continue his practice until this position becomes 
the most easy and natural; it surely will be- 
come so by sufficient practice, and, when a good 
seat is once obtained, it can no more be forgot- 
ten than the art of swimming. 


The second part of Major Dwyer’s book, 








has preceded him, the importance of great care 
in the adjustment and management of the bit 
and bridle, giving some opinions which are quite 
new to the writer, and which are obviously im- 
portant. 


His device for the head-gear of a young horse 
that is to be broken for any purpose, or of any 
horse that is to be trained to the saddle, we 
show in fig. 8. This is an ordinary snaffle 
bridle, with a single pair of reins, with the 
check-pieces drawn short enough to cause the 
bit to touch lightly in the corners of the mouth. 
There is attached to it, by two straps buckled 
one into each check-piece, a nose-band, or strap, 
which passes around the nose quite below the 
bit, but high enough to take its bearing on the 
bone rather than on the cartilage of the nose. 
This strap is drawn tight enough to prevent 
the horse from opening his mouth to any con- 
siderable width. There is no way in which a 
colt does more to make himself insensible to 
the action of the bridle than by stretching open 
his jaw and bearing against the bit. From the 
position of this nose-band, it is entirely out of 
the way of both bridle and bit; and as the 
mouth is not tightly bound together by it, it can 
in no way interfere with proper control by the 
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Fig. 4.—RUNNING REIN. 


rider. It simply prevents the horse from re- 
sorting to a very common means of defense. 
Another apparatus described must be very 
useful, not only in training, but in the manage- 
ment of all horses who have the trick of carry- 
ing their heads so high as to cause the bit, 
when pulled upon, to ride up into the corners of 
their mouths instead of bearing, as it should do, 
against the lower jaw. It should be equally 





which is perhaps even more valuable than the 
first, relates to “Bits and Bitting;” and he 
shows more conclusively than any writer who 





Fig. 2.—G0OD AND BAD SEAT. 





valuable in preventing an animal from tossing 
his head in a fitful way, as many horses do. It 
is at the same time entirely free from the 











grave objections that hold against all forms of 
martingales, having nothing whatever to do 





Fig. 3.—HEAD-GEAR FOR YOUNG HORSES. 


with the reins, and subjecting the horse to 
no constraint so long as he carries his 
head in the proper position. It is called a 
“running rein,” and is shown in fig. 4. A 
short strap, d, about six inches long, with a 
buckle at each end, is fastened to two rings 
of the snaffle, and passes under 
the horse’s chin. At the middle 
of this strap there is attached 
anogher, 7,three or four inches 
long, at the end of which there is 
a stout, smooth ring, ¢, an inch 
or morein diameter. There isa 
strap, 4, around the neck which 
supports an other, 7, that passes 
back to the girth of the saddle, 
as with the ordinary martin- 
gale; but this latter strap, instead 
of being split into two parts, as 
in the martingale, extends six 
or eight inches beyond the neck 
strap, where it: carries another 
smooth ring, 6, somewhat larger 
than the one under the chin. 
These rings are better made 
of ivory; but iron, if smooth, 
would answer tolerably well. The “run- 
ning rein” e to f, is of the width of an 
ordinary bridle-strap, 8"{2 feet long. If not 
made of one piece of leather, its joints 
should not be within 2 feet of the center. One 
of its ends is furnished with a buckle, and a 
tongue-strap 18 inches long, which is to be 
buckled through a staple or D ring on the left 
side of the saddle near the pommel]. The other 
end of the strap is then passed through the 
ring, }, in front of the horse’s breast, then through 
the ring, c, under his chin, then again through the 
breast-ring, 5, and brought up to the rider’s right 
hand, f. This arrangement gives him more power 
to draw the horse’s head down to its proper 
position than any other device in use. So long 
as the animal behaves himself, the slackening 
of the “running rein” leaves him perfect free- 
dom, but, when necessary, the least pull acts 
with double force on his head and draws it in a 
downward direction. 

Whether a horse is to be used for riding or 
for driving, there is no doubt that the use of the 
“running rein” and the nose-band bridle would 
offer the best means for his proper training, and 
would do very much to prevent the restiveness 
that is so common a result of the ordinary 
methods, and would often prevent the trainer's 
loss of temper, which has more effect in spoil- 
ing the disposition of the animal than have his 
own inherited qualities, 
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Sturgeons and their Products. 
a 


The sturgeons present some striking peculi- 
arities. The skeleton never becomes bony, but 
remains throughout the life of the fish in the 
condition of cartilage. The surface of the body 
is furnished with large bony plates, which are 
placed in five longi- = 
tudinal rows. There 
is but one back-fin, 
which is situated 
well toward the tail. 
The mouth is placed 
under the elongated, 
and often pointed 
snout, is toothless, 
and in front of it 
hang four barbels, 
or thread-like ap- 
pendages. The gills 
are concealed by 
gill - covers, each 
having an opening, 
which is protected 
by an operculum. 
Most of the species 
inhabit the sea, and 
ascend the rivers to 
spawn; but there 
are some peculiar to 
fresh - water Jakes. 
The sturgeons be- 
long to the genus 
Acipenser, which is 
the Greek name for a fish much prized by 
the ancients, and believed to be the sturgeon. 
The most important species is the sturgeon of 
the Black and Caspian Seas, Acipenser Huso. 
This species, which grows to the length of 
twenty or twenty-five fect, furnishes the most 
valued isinglass and caviare. The best Russian 
isinglass is the swimming-bladder of this species, 
merely washed ang dried. It is nearly pure 
gelatine, and is almost entirely soluble in hot 
water. Less valued kinds of isinglass are pro- 
cured from other 
sturgeons, and some 
from other kinds of 
fish. Caviare is the 
roe of the female 
sturgeon, prepared 
by salting and dry- 
ing. This is highly 
esteemed as an ar- 
ticle of food in 
Russia, Germany, 
and other parts of 
Europe, and is kept 


at the German res- rms \\e rg 
taurants in this AWA 

K MZ. 
country. About AN VA 


9,000 persons are /\ VZZ 
said to be engaged /24Q@gezae 
in the Caspian 
sturgeon fisheries. 

The sturgeon busi- 
ness at. various 
points upon the 
Hudson River is of 
considerable im- 
portance, some of 
the fislieries giving 
employment to fiftymen. The sturgeon, though 
so large a fish, iseasily calight in nets. Thespecies 
caught in the Hudson is principally the sharp- 
nosed sturgeon, Acipenser oryrhyncus. It is 
captured mainly for its flesh, though we believe 
that caviare is made at ‘Some of the establish- 
ments. Considerable quantities of the fish are 











pickled and smoked. Sturgeon is frequently 
offered in the New York markets, but by far 
the greatest share caught in the Hudson finds 
its way to Albany, and all along the river the 
fish is known as “ Albany beef.” As many as 


seventy-five sturgeons, weighing in the aggre- 
gate about nine tons, have been taken to Al- 





SHARP-NOSED, BLUNT-NOSED, AND SHOVEL-NOSED STURGEONS. 


bany by one of the steamers at one trip. The 
flesh of the sturgeon has a light red color, and 
the fat is pale yellow. It is eaten fried and 
roasted, but seldom boiled. It is by some 
highly prized as an article of food. Several 
years ago the writer tried it, and has since had 
no desire to repeat the experiment. The spoon- 
billed sturgeon of our western rivers belongs to 
another genus. It has no bony plates upon its 
body, and its snout is expanded into a broad 
thin plate, sometimes nearly as long as the body. 





MUSK-OX, 


The Musk-Ox.—(Ovidos moschatus). 


Of the Bovine, or Oxen, we have in this 
country but two native species: the well known 
Buffalo, Bos Americanus, and the very rare 


Musk-Ox, Ovibos moschatus. The genus Ovibos 
is distinguished by its horns, which curve out- 











ward and downward, and by its muffle, which is 
hairy, except a small place between the nostrils. 
As its name Ovibos implies, it partakes of the 
characters of both the sheep and the ox, and 
some naturalists classify it with the sheep and 
goat. The male Musk-Ox is about the size of a 
two-year-old cow. The horns meet on the 
summit of the head ; 
they are broad and 
flat, and curve 
downward between 
the eyes and the 
ears until opposite 
the mouth,when the 
points are turned 
upward. The hair, 
which is brownish- 
black, is very long 
and thick, and 
hangs down below 
the middle of the 
leg. Beneath the 
hair is a soft ash- 
colored wool of an 
exceedingly _ fine 
quality, which af- 
fords the animal 
ample protection 
against the rigors of 
an arctic winter. 
The animal’s tail is 
80 short that it was 
at first described as 
tailless. The Musk- 
Ox is found from latitude 60° to as fur north as 
land extends. It is found in small herds of twenty 
or thirty; when attacked, the cows run, but the 
bulls show fight, and prove dangerous antago- 
nists. It is very nimble in its movements, and 
climbs hills and rocks with great ease. Its 
food is lichens and grasses. The flesh, when 
the animal is fat, is said to be of agreeable flavor, 
but when poor and lean it smells strongly of 
musk. The fossil remains of this ox are said 
to be found upon the northwest coast, and 
those of the same, 
or a closely allied 
species, in Siberia. 
Although this ani- 
mal is found living 
only upon this con- 
tinent, it has been 
exceedingly difficult 
for our naturalists 
to obtain specimens 
from which to de- 
scribe it. For a long 
time the only speci- 
men known was 
one sent to England 
by Hearne, a cele- 
brated traveler. 
Some years ago a 
stuffed specimen 
was presented by 
Doctor Kane, to 
the collection of 
the Academy of 
Natural Sciences at 
Philadelphia, where 
it remains, so far as 
we are aware, the 
only representative of the species in the coun- 
try. We do not know that any attempts have 
been made to domesticate the musk-ox, and it 
is doubtful if it would endure the climate of 
even the northernmost of our States, Still the 
exquisite fineness of its wool, said to excel that 
of any other animal, makes it desirable that the 
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experiment should be tried. If, as some natur- 
alists claim, the animal is more of a sheep than 
an ox, interesting, and it may be useful, hybrids 
aight result from crossing it with the sheep. 


a ee 
Walks and Talks on the Farm—No, 89. 


——o—_ 


The Managing Editor of the Agriculturist 
writes: “Your ‘Walks and Talks’ would be 
more interesting if you would tell us more 
about your own agricultural operations, People 
want to know what you are doing on your farm.” 
A detailed account of all we are doing would 
make him growl when he reads the proof. But 
he will have no one to blame but himself-and 
that very fact will only make him growl the 
louder. So here goes: 

To-day, March 21, a neighbor called early in 
the morning to say that the dam on the creek 
which floods our land and prevents us from 
draining, had been washed away; and I went 
to a lawyer to see if we could not get an injunc- 
tion restraining the mill-owner from putting it 
up again. He told us if those interested would 
stand by each other (which means foot the bill), 
it could be done—and we are going to do it. 
Another thing I did was to go to our railroad 
station. Last night the sheds, containing several 
hundred cords of wood, caught fire, and this 
morning there was a noble pile of ashes that I 
wanted to get for manure. Ishould like to put 
them on my Northern Spy Orchard. This 
orchard has been set out about fifteen years, 
and last season was the first year it has borne 
fruit. The soil is sandy, and I think ashes 
would help the trees. Many farmers have 
urged me to graft the trees with Baldwins, but 
I am persuaded that, with liberal manuring and 
thorough pruning, the Northern Spy will prove 
almost equally productive and more profitable. 
We have just finished pruning the trees, and 
have drawn off the brush into a large heap to 
be burned. It seems a shame to burn up so 
much wood; and I once bought a German hook 
for the purpose of chopping it into lengths to 
burn in the steamer. It makes capital wood 
when dry, but ought to be chopped while green; 
and the trouble is to store it away. In the old 
country, even in sections where coal is half the 
price it is here, every stick would be used for 
fuel; but, then, labor costs less than one-third 
what we have to pay. Iam now paying $1.25 
a-day; and to one extra good man I pay $1.50. 
He is better worth $2.00 than some men are 
worth $1.00. I have said all along that there 
would be no marked decline in wages, and in 
this section such proves to be the case. We 
are paying full as much as we did during the 
war, when gold was worth more than double 
what itis now. The railroad is paying $1.50 
per day, and farmers, whether they can afford 
it or not, must pay the current rates. They do 
not control the labor-market. 

We are making some lye from wood-ashes, 
intending to use it for washing the trunks and 
limbs of the apple-trees to clean them of moss 
and fungus. We scraped off all we could, first, 
with a piece of hoop-iron. I think crude car- 
bolic acid, which is quite cheap, would be bet- 
ter than the lye; but I am afraid to use it on a 
large scale lest it should injure the trees. I 
used a weak so)ytion of it last year to kill cur- 
rant-worms, but it did far less damage to the 
caterpillars than to the bushes. 

One man is plowing in the garden, right in 
front of where Iam now writing, and some fifty 
jiens, more or Jess, are running along the fur- 





rows picking up worms. We get about 40 eggs 
a-day; and the ducks have commenced to lay. 
Last year we had capital luck with the turkeys, 
owing, I suppose, to the dry weather. On the 
whole, poultry is the most profitable live-stock 
on the farm, except the pigs. But the money does 
not come into my pocket; and if things go on 
as they are, we shall soon haye as many hens 
as Warren Leland. 

The soil is dry, and turns up beautifully this 
spring. Last fall I manured the garden and 
plowed it under. That which was applied 
early has nearly all disappeared, while that 
turned under, just before winter set in, is com- 
paratively unaltered. The former soil is in 
capital condition for onions, parsnips, and other 
small seeds, while the latter should be reserved 
for corn, cabbage, beets, and other coarser 
vegetables. We sowed peas ten days ago, and 
planted potatoes yesterday, and purpose sowing 
onions to-morrow. It is the earliest spring I 
can recollect; but I can hardly believe that 
spring has really come, and expect to wake up 
one of these mornings and find two feet of 
snow on the ground. 

Weare still cooking food for pigs. It is a 
good deal of work, and it is doubtful whether 
the saving of food would pay for the expense. 
But I cook to save digestion rather than to save 
food. I want to enable the pigs to eat and di- 
gest more food. And if cooking will do this, it 
will pay. Cooking does not increase the amount 
of nutriment in the food. It may make it more 
palatable and more easily digested—that is all. 
I am inclined to think that the assimilating 
powers of a well-bred pig are greater than his 
digestive capacity. If they are not, there is 
little to be gained by cooking the food. 

Weare still feeding our cows cooked corn- 
meal—say three quarts of meal per day to each 
cow. I am satisfied that it pays. We have 
made just as nice yellow butter all winter as I 
wish to eat—better butter than we make during 
the hot summer weather. I am inclined to 
think that the best time to have cows come in, 
where nothing but butter is made, would be in 
September, and let them go dry during the hot 
weather of July and August. We should then 
have plenty of skim-milk, just when we most 
want it, for young pigs. And the cows would 
run in the pasture, and require no milking dur- 
ing the busy season of harvest. 

An English farmer who is staying with me, 
and who formerly kept some 300 breeding long- 
wooled ewes, was at first quite disposed to laugh 
at my Merinoes. But he is now quite converted. 
It is really amusing to hear him talk so enthusi- 
astically about the motherly qualities and milk- 
producing capacity of these little Merino ewes. 
So far, we have had 34 lambs from 26 ewes, 
and have saved every lamb, except one whose 
mother had no milk. The lambs are from a 
thorough-bred Cotswold buck. The ewes are 
common Michigan Merinoes, that cost about 
$2.50 each. They have been well wintered, 
and the jambs come strong and healthy, and 
the ewes give very rich milk. But both ewes 
and lambs should be well fed. Butchers ought 
to pay a good price for such lambs in May. 
Some farmers have thought that the cross be- 
tween a Leicester or Cotswold ram anda Merino 
ewe was too violent, but such is evidently not 
the case. I do not desire better luck than we 
have had with these ewes and lambs; and the 
ewes have had no roots, 


We are plowing up our oat-stubble, where 
the clover and grass-seed failed last year, and, 
on the recommendation of my English friend, 





design sowing it with cole-seed and wiite mus- 
tard, to be fed off by sheep next fall. He wants 
me to plow it three times, while I argue that 
twice plowing and twice cultivating and har- 
rowing would be cheaper, and do the land more 
good. There are 12 acres in the piece, and we 
have figured out the expense of the two meth- 
ods as follows, reckoning a horse at $1.00 per 
day, and a man $1.50, and that a two-horse 
team will plow one and a half acres per day: 


March 20.—-Plowing 12 acres.. ........... $23.08 
May 1— Do. SS Per ere 28.08 
June 18— Do. i LC, Serre ee 28.08 
‘* Harrowing 12 acres.... ....... 50 
MASI Rie ais Sais Nios eic's Wess ss Wace a\eisteis $89.74 

The method I propose would cost— 
March 20.—Plowing 12 acres.............. $28.08 
April, 14.—Harrowing do. .............. 5.50 
May 1.—Cultivating do. .............. 5.50 
May 14.—Harrowing do. .............. 5.50 
June 1.—Cultivating do. .............. 5.50 
June 18.—Plowing do. .............. 28.08 
oF —=GAMETOWING GO. 2. 055 cic sses 5.50 
RMLs ais on Pabsuniece ssp raweuwees ashi $82.66 


I contend that this would do the most good, 
as the land is stirred seven times ins‘vad of 
four. A greater number of weed-seeds would 
be likely to germinate and be destroyed, and 
more fresh soil would be exposed to the decom- 
posing influence of the atmosphere. 

If we had a double plow, the second :ind third 
plowings might be done with three horses, get- 
ting overtwo anda half to three acres a day, 
and this would be cheaper and bette: than cul- 
tivating. Now that our fields are :-:tting free 
from stones and stumps, there is no :cason why 
we cannot use these double plows; and it is 
surprising to me that our manufact:ivers do not 
turn their attention to the subject. 

The cultivating I purpose to do with a four- 
horse cultivator, which would go nearly as deep 
asthe land was plowed, and get over the twelve 
acres in a day. Ihave a gullivator made on 
purpose for this work. The hor cs are attached 
four abreast, the pole going h<ctween the two 
teams. The harrowing shou!d be also done 
with four horses, using two se‘; of harrows, and 
going round the field, so «s to avoid sharp 
turnings. 

Whichever plan is adopted, the whole sue- 
cess will depend on getting the Jand clean and 
mellow. It is necessary to plow up fresh moist 
soil immediately before sowing the mustard or 
cole-seed; and the land is to be seeded down 
with clover and grass-seed xt the time of sowing 
the mustard and cole-see’. This is the plan; 
and though I have some doubt in regard to its 
success, I propose to try i!. My English friend 
assures me that he has done it frequently, and 
that it is the best of a!l methods of seeding 
down land to grass. 





Another thing we are doing is turning over 
the manure in the barn-yard. In the center of 
the yard we scooped out « basin about five feet 
deep, and, say, fificen fect wide and thirty feet 
long. The long way, the sides slope so grad- 
ually that there is no difficulty in drawing out 
the manure. Into this basin all the manure is 
thrown, or wheeled, or carted, as fast as it is 
made. 

We are now turning over the manure in this 
basin, to the infinite disgust of my English 
friend. He thinks ‘all the ammonia will 
escape; and he is gving to the city to-morrow 
to get some litm:s paper to prove it. We 
are cleaning out ile sheep-yards and carting 
the manure to the heapg mixing it as we draw 
it with that in the heap. We ought to have at 
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least 200 tons of manure, containing 15 lbs. of 
nitrogen to the ton. The heap, therefore, should 
contain 3,648 lbs. of “ potential” ammonia; 
and if treated as I propose to treat it, I do not 
believe a single pound will escape. You must 
recollect that a pound of ammonia would make 
a powerful smell. Litmus paper will detect 


ammonia in an atmosphere containing only one - 


seventy-five-thousdndth part of it; and Prof. 
Johnson, in an article written for Hearth and 
Home, on “ Mixing Lime with Manure,” says: 

“It is certain that a healthy nose is not far in- 
ferior in delicacy” to litmus paper. And so, even 
if the litmus paper should show—what I do not 
believe—that ammonia is escaping, the loss can 
only be so small that it is not worth while troub- 
ling about it. “ But what do you gain by turn- 
ing the heap?” asks my English friend. In the 
first place, we can reduce the bulk of the ma- 
nure more than one-half, and thus save much 
labor in carting and spreading it; and then, 
manure thoroughly decomposed, will act much 
quicker on the plants; and this, for corn or 
roots, isa very important gain. We have a tin 
boat-pump for pumping up the liquid that 
drains from the heap back again on to the ma- 
nure after it is turned over. Without this, the 
manure at the bottom of the basin is so wet 
that it will not ferment, and that at the top so 
dry that it might firefang. But pump up the 
water and keep the whole moderately moist, 
and fermentation will proceed rapidly without 
loss of ammonia, 

These are some of the things we are doing 
just now on the farm. But perhaps my friend 
the Editor meant to ask what J, myself, person- 
ally, was doing on my farm. To-day I got out 
some stones where the men are plowing. I 
have a little steel bar for my own use, which I 
have an idea the men derisively speak of as my 
walking-stick. Still it has got out many a stone. 
But my favorite tool is a heavy spade, with 
straps the whole length of the handle. It is 
almost as strong ag a crow-bar, and it has the 
advantage of furnishing its own “bate” or 
fulctum. When a plow strikes a stone, get this 
heavy spade on the side or under the bottom of 
it, and let the horses pull steadily, prying on 
the spade at the same time, and in three cases 
out of four out comes the stone. To-day I 
worked a couple of hours cleaning out a ditch. 

One of my underdrains discharges into a ditch 
on the Deacon’s farm. At the outlet, the under- 
drain is not more than fifteen or eighteen inches 
fleep; but as the land rises the drain is deeper, 
and some of the branch drains are three and a 
half feet deep. The Deacon’s notions of draining 
are somewhat antiquated; and the open ditch 
through his land is about a foot wide and fifteen 
inches deep, running along the fence by the side 
of his garden. The cattle tread in this ditch 
every summer, and the Deacon is kind enough 
to allow me to clean itout. I do the work my- 
self, so as not to injure the Deacon by cutting 
the ditch any deeper or wider than just enough 
to allow the water from my underdrain to pass 
off. If I should set one of my men, who is 
used to ditching, to clean out this ditch, he 
would probably cut it two or three feet deep, 
and make the land dry and double the crops, 
and the Deacon would thus be put to additional 
expense in harvesting them. And so for the 
sake of good neighborhood I do the work my- 
self; and I do not think I have injured the 
Deacon to any greater extent than removing 
the surface water, and rendering two or three 
acres of his land dry enough to plow a week 
or two earlier than would otherwise be the case. 





Another thing I do occasionally—and, in 
fact, I have done it to-day—is to take a flexible 
gutta percha curry-comb and card the cows and 
pigs. I think this pays as well as any work I 
do on the farm, and I enjoy it full as much as I 
do digging a ditch on the Deacon’s land, but 
not as much as getting out stones. But, at any 
rate, the cows and pigs enjoy it. My English 
friend says he never knew a farmer that was so 
fond of animals as I am, or who gave them so 
much personal attention. 

To be frank, I do not “work” a great deal on 
my farm. I do not think it would pay me to 
go into the woods and chop all day, or go to 
plowing. I think I have men who could beat 
me at a steady day’s work; and John Johnston 
once told me that as soon as he got so old that 
he could not do more work than any man on 
his farm, he worked no more with his men. 
He planned the work and saw that it was done 
properly, but he did not take hold himself. 


Thus I spend my days, except that I have to 
write some hours for the Agriculturist. I get no 
credit for this from my neighbors. ‘“ That is 
not work,” they say. And yet I would at any 
time rather dig a rod’of ditch than write for 
ten minutes. 

The evenings are, with me, the pleasantest 
part of the day. The Deacon drops in, and we 
talk farming. Or we read the agricultural pa- 
pers, and comment on the articles. Last night 


Tread the remarks of a speaker at a Farmer’s 


Club, as follows: “ Buying cattle to feed is not 
legitimate farming; it may be in England, 
where it is better adapted to the circumstances 
of farmers, but it cannot be done to advantage 
here. It is uncertain.business; it is doubtful 
whether stock can be bought, fed and sold, so 
as to make the operation pay. It takes capital; 
farmers do not always have it to use; they must 
practice economy. [If all adopt this system, 
where will they get stock to feed? Some must 
raise the stock to sell. Buying to feed and sell 
makes a farmer a commercial man, and is a 
perfectly hap-hazard business. Legitimate farm- 
ing is raising stock and crops on the farm.” 
My English friend thought I wag reading an 
article of Mark Twain’s, and laughed heartily ; 
but I assured him the man was in earnest. 
“Why,” he said, “you have a much better 
chance to make money by fattening stock than 
we have, because you can buy lean stock in the 
fall for much less per 1b. than it is worth per 
lb. when fat. In England we cannot do this.” 
The Deacon said nothing, but I know he thinks 
it rather a speculating kind of business, that 
farmers had better let alone. In England, farm- 
ing 7s much more of a commercial business than 
it ishere. The farmers have frequently no more 
capital than we have, but ours is locked up in 
the farm, while there they lease the farm and 
use their capital to carry on their operations. 
They buy and sell more than we do—buy ma- 
nure, buy stock, and buy oil-cake and grain to 
fatten it with. They risk more than we do, 
and generally make larger profits. But, of 
course, they sometimes lose heavily. My Eng- 
lish friend says he once lost $3,000 on his sheep 
inaseason. “I tried to keep too many,” he 
said, “and after a while I saw they were not 
doing well, and I commenced feeding oil-cake 
and grain rather freely, and got the fever into 
them. I lost 150 hoggets in a month or six 
weeks, and those that survived had to be sold at 
a sacrifice.” 

It is certain that a farmer who has not had 
much experience should not go largely intc 





buying stock to fatten. And in fact, a farmer 
without experience should not go largely into 
any thing. But why a farmer who has acquired 
experience should not use’ it, I cannot under- 
stand. Such men as John Johnston and 
Jurian Winne, who have made themselves and 
their farms rich by buying sheep in the fall and 
fattening them, are in no sense speculators. 
They run no more risk in paying four dollars a 
head fora lot of sheep to fatten than the farmer 
who raised them would, if he, instead of selling 
them in the fall at this price, concluded to fat- 
ten them himself. The truth is, it would be 
much better for us all if there was more of a 
commercial element in American farming. 

“T do not see how you get along without 
Fairs or Market-Days,” remarked our English 
visitor. ‘With us they are absolutely essential 
to our system of farming. We always know 
where to buy such stock as we want, and can 
depend on selling it for what it is worth at any 
market-day.” He is right. As things now are, 
the farmer who fats fifty or seventy-five sheep is 
at the mercy of some local butcher. He cannot 
send them to New York with advantage, be- 
cause he has not a car-load of them. But if we 
had a Fair once a month, we could sell small 
lots to dealers who were buying to ship, and 
there would be competition enough to secure us 
fair prices. Now, if a farmer has more feed 
than he wants, he does not know where to look 
for stock to eat it. He must spend days travel- 
ing about the country, picking up a few head 
here and there; and it is just as bad if he finds 
himself overstocked. He must sell to some one 
who knows how he is situated, and who will 
try to get. them at a bargain. 





The Deacon is still inclined to show fight on the 
corn-planting question. He thinks hills prefer- 
able to drills, both for corn and potatoes. They 
certainly give one a better chance to cultivate 
the land, and save much labor in hoeing, and 
also in cutting up or digging. Weagree on one 
point, that corn is seldom cultivated half as 
thoroughly as it should be. Working the soil 
to kill weeds has been the only means I have 
had to depend on for erriching my Jand. And 
I am greatly encouraged, especially when we 
come to plow up a clover sod that four years 
ago was in corn, and received such an extra 
amount of cultivating. The texture and color 
of the soil has completely changed—and vastly 
for the better. In fact, it does not look like the 
same land. The men get quite enthusiastic 
over it, and can hardly believe that such a sim- 
ple thing as cultivating a corn crop, nine or ten 
times in a season, can be the cause of the im- 
provement. But this is all there is to it. 


A Poultry-heuse and Grapery Combined. 





In the fall of 1869, Mr. John Warren, of 
Flushing, L. L, put up a structure which was 
intended to serve both as a poultry-house and a 
grapery. It has thus far proved a success, as 
far as the fowls are concerned, and as the vines 
will come in bearing this year, for the first time, 
the prefitableness of the entire establishment 
will be decided this autumn. 

Figure 1 gives a view of a portion of the 
main building, which fronts to the south ; is 140 
feet long, 18 feet wide, and is constructed like 
any ordinary grapery. The great surface of 
glass makes it a warm, dry and pleasant day 
run for the fowls. The interior of the grapery 
*3 divided into fourteen separate compartments, 
10 x 18, which aecommodate twenty fowls each. 
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The roosting and laying rooms are immediately | 


in the rear of the grapery. In figure 2, we give 
a ground plan of a portion. of the structure, the 
rest being merely a repetition of the parts here 





Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF MR. WARREN’S FOWL-HOUSE. 


represented. In the plan, A, A, A, are apart- 
ments in the grapery; B, B, B, are the roosting 
and laying rooms, which arein an addition at the 
rear of the grapery, the end of which is seen in 


experience has taught him that for market and | breeding of choice animals to disturb the usual 
fancy poultry, his present breeds are decidedly | law of demand and supply. Like any other 
favorites. His birds are kept perfectly pure, | article in the market, they are worth just what 
they will bring. The scrub cow is good for beef 

and milk, and it does not add a cent to 
her value that she can reproduce her 
kind, for thousands of her kind are every 
year deaconed, and the flesh is fed to 
———— swine or thrown away. If she isa good 
mn” ~ “TE i PD ith milker she is worth sixty dollars as anew 

: a il WA ila milch cow, if that is the market price of 

> the article. If she will make five hundred 
pounds of beef, she is worth eight cents a 
pound live weight, if that is the market 
price. You can get as many as you like at 
that price. But the thorough-bred is prized foy 
different qualities altogether. If known to bea 
barren animal, she is worth no more than ascrub 
of the same weight. If she can reproauce her 
kind, every good quality in her is enhanced in 


and from August to the middle of Octobef the 





hens are kept entirely separate from the cocks. 

The setting-house occupies the cellar under 
the barn, and is capable of setting 150 hens; to 
the north of the barn, are large runs, well shaded 
with numerous storm-houses, where the pullets 































































figure 1. These roosting rooms are 8x 10. 
Between these and the apartments in the grap- | and cockerels are raised, the two sexes being | value. We are ready to pay for her pedigree, 
1D D Tel Gi ad _ separated as soon as they AL Tp ashi tii | Ui iuid sid 
| F ] can be selected; they are | | \ | A | Ah 
YARD | YARD C allowed a large field range, | | | 
rt B | “» and commodious roosting- 
5 places. Last fall he had | 
—fF— ————} {7 < } 
° i ; J a some 650 birds, and up to | 
‘ the last of September was 
AR | RD D ; ; sage 
4 i dls ber c — still hatching. His birds 
Gg iney. E were all free from disease, 
eI f and fine, vigorous chickens. 
Nf Mr. Warren is now ex- 
D H it YA , : : " — 
oy B | a Cc perimenting with a new in- ais 
ip Lp : Cle sa cubator, and has succeeded Fig. 6.—DUSTING-BIN. 


Fig. 2.—SECTION OF PORTION OF FOWL-HOUSE. - 


ery are the self-feeding bins, filled with the 
different kinds of grain, and so arranged that 
each bird may have a bin to itself. When the 
fowls are let into the glass run in the morning, 
the bins are opened, and remain so until their 
appetites are satisfied; they are then closed 
until toward night, when food is again offered. 
Figure 3 shows a single feeding bin, and in 
figure 4, which represents the interior of the 
apartments in the grapery, the bins are seen in 
place. The roosting rooms have board floors ; 
those in the grapery are earth. Figure 5 shows 
the interior of the roosting and laying apartments, 
ooking towards the grapery. The roosts are 18 
inches from the floor, and are 4inches wide. The 
nest-boxes are just over the feed-bins, three feet 
from the floor, and are reached by steps. The 
roosting apartments are ventilated by openings 
above the nests; these connect with the grapery, 
which has a row of ventilators extending its 
whole length. The building is so arranged 
that a wheel-barrow can be run its entire length 
for the purpose of cleaning. Atthe north of the 
building are yards, D, D, D, figure 2, where the 
birds run during summer. These yards are 

ae ~S(C«i10 x 26 feet, and each pro- 
vided with a covered dust- 
shed, figure 4. About the 
middle of March the fowls 
are shut out of the grapery, 
the partitions removed, and 
the vines made ready for the 
season. Beyond the small 
ra yards are large grass runs, 
Fig. 3.—reep-sin. JZ, fig. 2, where the fowls are 
allowed to forage for afew hourseach day. The 
stock consists wholly of Light and Dark Brahmas 
and Buff Cochins. Mr. Warren’s experience is 
that these are the most profitable varieties, and 
has spared no expense in procuring the best 
blood to be found. In laying qualities, quiet 
disposition, and hardiness, they are unequaled. 
He had no success with the French breeds, and 











her beauty of form, her capacity to make beef 
economically, to produce a large flow of milk, 
or to make rich butter and cheese. These extra 
qualities are the result of care in breeding; they 
represent capital lavishly spent, and skill in the 
breeder, acquired by long years of experience. 
He has in the carcass of his 
thorough-bred animal a ma- 
chine for the production of 
certain economical results, 
which has cost him large 
sums of money. If he can 
show that he can produce 
these results with a fair share 
of uniformity, he is entitled 
to an extra price for his thor- 
ough-bred animal. There is 
z = no doubt that the skillful 
breeder can do this. A 
shorthorn bull at his price is 
S cheaper for a farmer who 

. SSS wants to raise beef in the 
blue-grass_ region, than a 
scrub bull at any price. It is 
the confidence which farmers have that thor- 
ough-breds will transmit their good qualities that 
leads to the steady demand for them. <A breeds 
them, it may be, tosell to Bata fancy price. But 
B would not want them, unless he could sell to 


Es in hatching chickens, and 





before another season he 
willimprove on his present plan. Experience has 
shown him that it is practicable to rear chickens 
artificially. Connected with this extensive es- 
tablishment are two sheds, which open to the 















































Fig. 4.--INTERIOR OF APARTMENTS IN GRAPERY. 


south, 60x13 each, where hens and chickens 
are protected fromstorms, etc.,and are kept un- 
til old enough to put with their several classes, 

The whole management and arrangements of 
this establishment are most complete, and it is 
probably the largest and 
best paying poultry-yard in 
this country. From _ the 
very start, the establishment 
has given a liberal return. 














High Prices for Thor- 
ough-bred Animals. 
To a man, who deals in 

scrub cattle, worth fifty dol- == 3 

lars a head, it seems an ) i _--—_—E== 

enormous price to pay two Si ape ‘ ie ae eae a 

ait Aditi end, g. 5.—INTERIOR OF ROOSTING AND LAYING APARTMENTS. 

book animal, and six hundred is deemed a clear 
case of extortion. But there is nothing in the 








C, who is engaged in raising beef cattle, and 
has found out that grade shorthorns will save a 
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whole year of feeding, and one year’s interest 
on the large capital he has invested in stock. 
He wants only a thorough-bred bull, and thinks 
he can afford to pay any price which is neces- 
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furrow-wheel (the foremost one), which is made 
to turn to the right or to the left by the move- 
ment of the long lever over the middle of the plow, 
so that the furrow may be made more or less 
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Fig. 


sary to get him. The high prices for these ani- 
mals will only continue as long as farmers find 
it for their interest to buy them. The several 
breeds of cattle meet real wants among farmers 
who desire them for ordinary purposes. The 
demand will probably continue as long as beef, 
milk, butter, and cheese ‘are eaten; as 
long as oxen are used upon the farm. 
It is the most thrifty and skillful farmers 
that invest in thorough-bred animals. 
It is altogether probable that they under- 
stand their own interests. 
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The English Double-furrow Plow. 


Plows to cut two furrows at once—or 
two plows attached to one frame—are 
not a novelty; but their construction has 
recently been sco much improved in 
England, as to create quite a general sen- 
sation among the farmers of that country, 
and to promise such advantages as to 
make it well worth our while to investigate 
the matter in earnest. It is claimed—and the 
claim is based on practical use—that with one 
of these double-furrow plows, one man and 
three horses will do the work of two men and 
Soar horses under the single-furrow system—ef- 








Fig. 1.—HOME-MADE HARROW. 


fecting a saving of one-half the wages and one- 
fourth the horse keep—enough to turn the 
scale between profit and loss on many an acre. 

The engraving, figure 1, shows the con- 
struction of the implement so clearly that ex- 
planation is hardly needed. The beams are 
“expanding,” to regulate the width of the cut 
of the rear plow. The wheels stand odliquely 
(a novelty), so as to counteract the tendency of 
the plow to run to land—allowing the draft to 
be more direct than in the ordinary plow. The 
depth of the cut is regulated by the left-hand 
lever, which is held in place by a ratchet. The 
direction of the movement is regulated by the 





1,—ENGLISH DOUBLE-FURROW PLOW. 


deep, or the direction changed by the plowman. 

By taking off the plow from the right-hand 
beam, and substituting a subsoil plow for it, we 
turn a single furrow, and subsoil the furrow of 
the last bout—with the great advantage that the 
subsoil track is never trodden by the team ; it is 
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Berkshire vs, Chester White Pigs. 


A breeder of Chester White swine in Iowa 
takes exceptions to the remark of a “ Western 
Farmer,” as given in 
“Walks and Talkson 
the Farm,” in the 
_ Agriculturist for De- 
cember. Speaking of 
the grand show of pigs 
at the Illinois State 
Fair, this prominent 
Western Farmer said: 
“The Berkshires were 
decidedly the best ani- 
mals. The Magee and 
Chesters were out in 
large force, but they 
were too coarse, and, 
moreover, lacked uni- 
formity.” From this, 
and the remarks of 
“Walks and Talks,” 
our correspondent 
concludes that both these gentlemen are 
breeders of Berkshires. Such is not the case. 
Neither of these gentiemen breed Berkshires 
for sale, and could have no other than disinter- 
ested motives for speaking of them as they did. 

The readers of the American <Agriculturist 
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Fig. 2 ws —DOUBLE- FURROW ‘PLOW AS SUBSOILER. 


immediately covered by the ferrow from the left- 
hand plow. Fig. 2 shows such an arrangement. 
—=t @ 
A Home-made Harrow. 
BEES 
M. W. L. Durand, Derby, Conn., sends us a 
model of a harrow which he 
has made for his own use, and 
which he thinks will be found 
convenient by those who still 
use the old-fashioned A har- 
row. The timber used by Mr. 
D. is 3'|,x4-inch white oak, 
but the size of both timber and 
teeth can be varied according 
to the work to be done. The 
engraving will show the struc- 
ture, the only peculiarity about 
which is, that it altows the 
implement to be taken apart. Mr. D. finds this 
aconyenience in loading the €@ 
harrow into a cart, and it also 
allows it to be hung up out of 
the way when not in use. The 
cross-piece has a tenon at cach 
end, which fits into a mortise 
upon the side-pieces. The side- 
piece has an iron eye at one 
end, which catches upon a 
hook at the end of the center- 
piece. A one-half-inch iron 
bolt, attached -+to a chain, passed through the 











tenon, holds the parts together securely. 





need not be told that we have done no little 
toward introducing the Chester County pigs 
throughout the United States. We think very 
highly of them. They are a strong, healthy, 
vigorous race of hogs, growing rapidly, and at- 
taining great size at maturity. They have done 
much toward improving our stock of common 
hogs. But it does not follow from this, that we 
have attained perfection in pig-breeding. It is 
an undoubted fact that, as compared with the 
Essex, the so-called Suffolk, the Berkshire, the 
Yorkshire, or the Jefferson County breed, the 
Chester White, as usually exhibited, even by 
the best breeders, lacks refinement. As com- 
pared with these breeds, and more especially 
with the Essex, the Chester White is a large- 
boned, heavy-eared, coarse, thick-skinned hog. 
No one who sees the two breeds together would 
dispute this fora moment. Now, what “ Walks 
and Talks” advocated was crossing grade 





Fig. 2.—SIDE OF HARROW. 


Chester White sows, or large common sows, 
with one of these highly-refined thorough-bred 
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boars. We believe this opinion is indorsed by 
all who have tried the cross, <A letter just re- 
ceived from Mr. Richard Richards, of Wiscon- 
sin, an experienced breeder of Chester White 
and Berkshire pigs says: “I agree with you 
fully in regard to crossing a fine-boned boar on 
large sows. When I first got a Berkshire boar 
there was none of my neighbors that wanted 
to use him. -They would bring as many asa 
hundred sows, some seasons, to my Chester 
White boar. My Berkshire boar, the first sea- 
son, was small, and as many of them had small 
sows they were obliged, much against their 
will, to use the black pig. And the consequence 
was it opened their eyes, and now these farmers 
will use nothing else than the black breed. 
And I think they are right. A fine-boned boar 
on large sows gives the produce plenty of size 
and fine form, and such as will fat readily at 
almost any age. I agree with you, too, in think- 
ing that the better bred the boar the better the 
cross will be.” 

Our Iowa correspondent says: “If your 
prominent ‘ Western Farmer’ is a sporting man, 
I will wager forty pigs, that I can take my 
Chester Whites or Magees and beat his Berk- 
shires, both in weight and form, at any time, 
and all the time, from two weeks to two years 
old.” “Western Farmer” is not a sporting 
man—he is a gentleman—and this species of 
argument will have no more weight with him 
than it has with us. It is a poor cause that 
needs a wager to sustain it. “ Western Farmer” 
is not a Berkshire breeder, but we hazard little 
in saying that he is as good a judge of the rela- 
tive merits of the different breeds of pigs as 
any man in the country; and furthermore, he 
has made more accurate, more thorough, and 
more conclusive experiments in regard to the 
fattening of pigs of different breeds than any 
other man in the United States. His opinion 
on a question of this nature is entitled, at any 
rate, to respectful consideration. He thinks the 
Chester Whites and Magees too coarse, and it 
is no answer to say, “ They will.weigh more at 
two weeks or at two years” than the smaller 
breeds. This is not denied. But will they at 
six months or a year old give as much pork, and 
of as good quality, in proportion to the food 
consumed, as the more refined, small breeds? 
Will the grades, from common sows, be as good 
and as profitable in these respects? These are 
the questions at issue, and they should be met 
with candor and courtesy, with arguments and 
With facts, and not by assertions or wagers. 
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Mess Porx.—Several ask what part of the 
hog is manufactured into “mess pork,” and 
how it is made. Cut off the head, the should- 
ers, and the hams; and the sides that remain 
make mess pork. Sometimes the shoulders and 
the cheeks are also included. The tenderloin 
and spareribs are usually taken out and eaten 
fresh, but the ribs are not unfrequently cured 
with the sides without being taken out. The 
method of curing is very simple. Cut the sides 
in the direction of the ribs into slices about six 
inches wide, and pack them round the barrel, 
commencing at the outside, and working to- 
wards the middle. Make the layer as close and 
tight as possible. Cover the layer with an inch 
of salt, puton another layer of pork, another 
layer of salt, and so on until the barrel is full. 
Then cover the top layer with salt—and always 
keep it covered. Make a brine with boiling 
water, (cold will answer if ‘not convenient to 
boil it,) putting in as much salt as it will dis- 
solve, and pour itinto the barrel until all the 








pork is covered. The great point afterwards is 
to be sure and keep the brine at the top of the 
barrel saturated with salt. If the barrel is 
headed up, it is a good plan to turn it over, or 
upside down occasionally, as the salt is apt to 
settle at the bottom while the brine at the top 
may be too weak. 
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A Cheap Two-rail Fence. 


The fence question, though more easily 
solved where stone and timber are more plenty 
than upon the prairies, is still a troublesome 
matter. <A six-rail fence will do where timber 
is very plenty, and you wish to get rid of it as 
a nuisance. But where railroad ties are worth 
60 cents a piece, chestnut is too valuable to be 
put into rails. We have tried for two years a 
cheap two-rail fence, which turns cattle quite 
as well as the ordinary six-rail fence; and it 
has this advantage, that it can be made per- 
fectly straight, so as to make the full length of 
every rail available. It is made by driving 
stout crotches about three inches in diameter 
on the line of the fence, just far enough apart 
for the rails to span. The crotches should raise 
the bottom rail about two and a half feet from 
the ground. Stakes are driven at the crotches, 
crossing each other in the usual style of the 
Virginia worm-fence. A rider is then put upon 
the stakes, and we have a substantial fence, 
about four feet high, which-answers a good 
purpose for orderly cattle. If for any reason a 
higher fence is desirable, the crotches must be 
made higher. This fence, of course, will not 
answer for sheep or swine, but for fencing out 
cattle from wood lots, or for dividing pastures, 
it serves a very good purpose. When the wood 
is at hand, and the cost of timber is not reckon- 
ed, this fence can be built for about 20 cents 
a rod, if the labor is not over $1.50 a day. 
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Breacny CaTTLe.*“E. V.” writes with 
reference to acow that throws down rail fences: 
“JT have seen cows with a board across their 
horns and another board extending to the end 
of the nose with nails in it (the nose did not 
have nails in it, but the board); I want to know 
how to fasten the board to her horns, or if there 
is any other way to keep her from letting down 
the fence?”—Bore a hole through each end of 
the board, where they will exactly fit the horns 
without stretching or pressing. Let the holes 
be small enough not to go too far down on the 
horns. Leave about an inch of the horn stick- 
ing through the board; drill a small hole through 
it, large enough to admit a horse-nail as a key. 
The board, reaching from this cross-piece to the 
nose, may be screwed fast to it (not to the nose, 


but the cross-piece); there will be play enough | 


on the horns to give the necessary swing. If 
nails are used, they should be very smoothly 
blunted) We have never seen them used; the 
board itself over the nose having proved effect- 
ive.—W. E. Harbaugh asks for a contrivance to 
keep a breachy bull from throwing down fences 
with his horns. A cross-piece may be fastened 
to the horns, as described above, or tied to the 
base of the horns, with a board or stake running 
down a few inches beyond the nose. From the 
lower end of this another stake, about a foot 
long, may be fastened at a right angle, so that 
when the animal stands in a natural position it 
will project toward the front. When he lowers 
his head to hook the fence, this projection will 
interfere with his design. A board in front of 
the eyes will sometimes effect the same purpose. 








Swedish Dairy Farming, 
— ae 

Near the University town of Lourd, in the 
county of Skane (Sweden), there is a farm, 
leased by the Baron Von Toll, which contains 
1,500 Prussian acres under the plow, and 200 
acres of grazing land. It isa fine example of 
rational farming in the fertile region of South 
Sweden, being worked under a 10-year rota. 
tion, comprising 3 years’ pasture. The other 
crops are wheat, oats, and barley. The land js 
naturally fertile, and has a gentle slope toward 
the Baltic Sea. It is carefully cultivated, is 
thoroughly drained, and well manured. 

The well-fed English Shorthorn cattle—125 
cows and 50 oxen—are pastured during the 
summer. They are confined by long ropes, or 
“ Jariats,” to stakes driven into the ground; and 
it is astrange sight to see the long, straight lines 
of cattle feeding. The clover pasture, being of 
excellent quality, is eaten off close; and each 
cow describes a perfect circle in eating, causing 
the field to look as if it had been mowed with 
a mammoth scythe. 

Most of the milk is sold in the city. That 
which is retained for the butter and cheese is 
treated as follows: The churn is an upright 
one, With a vertical beater, which is worked by 
power. The butter is worked in an English 
machine, which consists of a heavy tin cylinder, 
2 feet high: and 6 to 7 inches in diameter. In 
the bottom are a number of small holes (about 
one-twelfth of an inch diameter), and after the 
butter has been well worked in the churn, it is 
forced through the small holes in the butter- 
worker by means of a close-fitting piston, which 
is slowly moved down by ascrew. The small 
size of the holes, and the severe pressure, cause 
the buttermilk and other foreign matter to be 
entirely separated from the butter. This butter- 
worker is made in England, and is in extensive 
use there. 

Another fatm, of which we have an account, 
is “ Hofgarden,” on Lake Wetter, which is man- 
aged by Mr. G. Swartz. He is the great au- 
thority throughout Sweden and Denmark in 
all dairy matters, having made the manufacture 
of butter the study of a lifetime. An entirely 
new system of treating milk has been the result 
of his researches. 

He has 1,800 Prussian acres under the plow, 
and 160 acres permanent meadow and pasture. 
The rotation of crops is nearly the same as that 
followed by Von Toll, and comprises 4 years’ 
pasture on land laid down to timothy, yellow 
clover (hop-trefoil), and white clover. There 
are 160 to 170 cows, 20 oxen, and 32 working 
horses. During the summer the cows are pas- 
tured, but they are stabled at night. 

Four Prussian acres are assigned daily to 182 
head of cattle; the herdsmen marking with a 
scythe the bounds within which the animals 
may roam. 

It is strange to see how they remain on the 
ground set apart for them; a few sometimes 
straying off to the section on which they had 
been the day before, they being allowed to do 
so. On coming to the stable at evening, they 
receive a very strange ration, consisting of horse- 
manure and crushed peas. 

Mr. Swartz had once read of the good effects 
ef this sort of feeding in an old Swedish book, 
but had paid no attention to it until he observed 
a shorthorn bull, who was roaming loose in his 
barn-yard, eating the manure from the horse 
stable, although he had just eaten all he wanted 
of his usual food in the stable. 

The result of his experiments was, that he 
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feeds 8 lbs. horse-manure daily per head, and 
he finds that it acts favorably on the milk in 
increasing the butter therein. The peas in- 
crease the caseine in the milk. 

The cows, though they have just come in 
from the pasture, enjoy their curious desert 
thoroughly. Though Mr. 8. loses the horse- 
manure, he makes it up by being able to keep 
20 to 30 cows more under this system. His 
rule is to give his cattle all they can eat. winter 
and summer. 

The cows are milked by women in the stable, 
and the milk is at once poured into copper ket- 
tles (2 to 8 feet high, and equally wide), which 
stand in a trough filled with ice-water. Mr. §. 
acts on the principle to let the cream rise with 
the milk at the lowest possible temperature. 

His dairy is a small building, in the center of 
which is a water-tank. The milk-cans, which 
are 20 inches high and 20 inches wide, are set 
into this tank, after the milk has been measured 
and poured intothem. The cans have covers 
with an inch hole in them, and are not allowed 
to touch the bottom of the tank, but are hung 
up so that the cold water may circulate under 
them. During the summer, ice is used to keep 
the water in the tank at 39° to 41° Fahrenheit 
(45° at most), and in winter the water is natu- 
rally at about 83° Fahrenheit. 

The tce-house at Hofgarden is curious and 
simple. It consists of.a ditch over which a 
wooden grating is placed to allow the water to 
run off. In winter the cakes of ice are piled on 
this, all spaces between the cakes are filled in, 
and in cold weather water is thrown on the ice- 
heap, so thatit freezes into a solid mass. It is 
then covered with a heavy layer of sawdust, 
and with a straw roof. To avoid uncovering 
the ice daily, several days’ supply is taken out, 
placed near the dairy, and covered well with 
sawdust. Even when they have days with the 
temperature at 77° to 86°, which is not rare in 
Sweden, the loss 6f ice is very slight, provided 
plenty of sawdust be used. 

The cream is churned at a temperature of 
50°, and in summer it is cooled down to this 
point by ice. Owing to the hight of the milk- 
pans, the cream attains a thickness of 1 to 2 
inches, and can be skimmed without much of 
the milk being mixed with it. The cream is 
entirely sweet when it is churned. 

Mr. S. has made many experiments in his 
system of allowing the cream to rise at a low 
temperature. He has discovered that 144 lbs. 
milk produce in the first 12 hours 5.80 Ibs. 
cream; in the second 12 hours, 0.17 Ibs. cream; 
in the third twelve hours, 0.06 lbs. cream. Ac- 
cording to this, it is not worth the trouble to 
let the process last longer than 12 hours, partic- 
ularly as the few remaining particles of butter 
in the skimmed milk add to the value of the 
‘lean cheese” that is made of it. 

The system that has made Mr. Swartz’s name 
so well known in Sweden and Denmark is, 
therefore, founded on what almost all farmers 
oppose—namely, low temperature during the 
rising of the cream, and high milk-pans. Mr. 
8.’s aim is to cool the milk as soon as it is taken 
from the udder (the cooling apparatus being in 
the stable), and to expedite the rising of the 
cream by keeping the milk at a low tempera- 
ture, 33° to 43°, The advantages claimed are: 

ist. The cream is separated from the milk in 
12 hours; and, 2d, The milk is sweet. 

The 2-feet-high milk-pans, or cans, are con- 
trary to ll the views on the subject, that the 
particles of butter rise quickest in flat milk-pans. 

Mr. 8. proves that, at a low temperature, the 
cream rises very rapidly. The surface of the 








vessels being small, the cream lies thick on the 
top, and is easily skimmed off. 

The foregoing is, to say the least of it, a very 
curious statement; and it may be worth while 
for American farmers to try the effect of the 
deep setting of the milk at low temperature. 

The ration of horse-marure we do not care 
to recommend. 
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Petroleum--The Early Days of the 
Business. 


BY H. E. COLTON. 
oe 


There is a principle of Nature’s economy that 
when a demand is created, a supply is ready. 
For thousands of years a queer, pitchy, bad- 
smelling oil had oozed from the earth in different 
parts of the world, and had in various ways 
served the use of man. With it the Egyptian 
embalmed his dead, and the leprous Assyrian 
bathed his sores. In our own land the virtues 
and value of Seneca oil had been transmitted 
down from the red man, and it was bottled and 
sent throughout our land to be used by the 
rheumatic, whose pains compelled an endur- 
ance of its smell, to give its healing virtue to the 
dumb beasts of our farms or stables. 

But a change has come over the land of the 
Senecas; and the creek, on whose banks they 
once sat and dipped the queer oil with their 
horn cups, is now the center of a rushing, thriv- 
ing industry. The wealth, which for so many 
years had lain dormant, was roused to life just 
at a time when the needs of this great country 
and the world demanded it. 

Young, of Glasgow, had published to the world 
his wonderful discovery of extracting oil from 
coal, bringing to view the pent-up sunlight of 
ages; but this wonderful discovery only created 
an intense thirst for the product he could not 
supply in sufficient quantities. In the mean- 
time, a corps of adventurous spirits were ex- 
ploring and boring in the wild, bleak hills of 
Pennsylvania. To Messrs. Eveleth and Bissell 
is due the credit of having opened the Drake 
well. Drake was a conductor on the New 
Haven Railroad, and employed by them to open 
the well. Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, was 
the first President of an oil company. On the 
28th day of August, 1859, the first vein of oil 
was struck. The well, at a depth of about 60 
feet, yielded 400 gallons per day. From this 
beginning slowly came up the great business, 
until it reached the wild whirl of excitement 
and speculation in 1863-64. Fortunes were 
made and lost in a day; thousands of gallons 
of oil ran to waste, and hundreds of thousands 
were sold for less than the cost of production. 
The mystical Johnny Steele flourished around 
New York hotels and bar-rooms with his in- 
come of thousands per day ; companies were 
gotten up with par shares from 50 cents to $5; 
servant girls invested their all, hoping soon to 
be able to ride in their carriages and live in 
brown stone mansions. Never since the days of 
Law’s great Mississippi bubble had the world 
seen anything equal to it. Unfortunately, this 
wild mania is too recently and painfully promi- 
nent with many of our readers. Many—hard- 
working men—invested their all in an engine 
and a Jease, to work for days and weeks only to 
find nothing, and sit down penniless and de- 
spondent, fully and completely “ busted.” 

The mode of getting petroleum is: A point 
selected, a derrick is erected, and augers gotten 
ready. The utensils consist of auger stem, 
reamer, bit, swivel, sinker-bar, sand-pump, etc. 
The auger stem is in sections, and as it goes 





down others are screwed on. Until the rock is ! 





reached, the sand-pump has frequently to be 
used. When the hole is finally bored and oil 
reached, the tubing is put down to the hard 


| rock and the seed-bag put in. This is a leather 


bag filled with flaxseed, which fits around the 
pipe. It is putin the hole just at the sand rock, 
and as the seed soon swells, effectually prevents 
the oil coming up outside the pipe or the sur- 
face-water getting down. It was certainly a 
valuable discovery in oil-pumping. In the early 
days of petroleum, in many of the wells when 
the oil was struck, it burst forth with great 
force, sending the pump-rods and derrick-frame 
high in the air, mingling oil, gas, and salt-water. 
One of the most noted instances of this was the 
Burning Well, on the Buchanan Farm, at which 
the gas took fire and 38 persons were burned, 
of whom 18 died; among them the owner of 
the farm. It is generally conceded that those 
wells are most permanent which have no gas; 
as pepple who make the most fuss in the world 
are not always those who accomplish the great- 
est good for themselves or others. 

The number of the wells is legion, and the 
most condensed history of them would fill a 
large volume. On January Ist, 1869, there were 
1,186 producing wells in Pennsylvania, and 
their average product was 11°]; bbls. per day. 
Then there are many in Canada, Ohio, and 
West Va. There is some attention being turned 
to the deposits in South America. The whole 
daily product of crude petroleum cannot be far 
from 18,000 bbls., of 40 gallons each. Some of 
the wells have produced enormously, even over 
4,000 bbls. per day. The oil has sold as low as 
20 cents per barrel, and as high as $10. It is 
said to pay handsomely at $4. Millions of gal- 
lons are now sent to market without being bar- 
reled, except figuratively. It is transported to 
the railroad in pipes laid under ground, and 
put into gauged tanks: 40 gallons is a barre). 

In the early days it was floated down Oil 
Creek and its tributaries in flat-boats. The cus- 
tom was to pond up the water, and, when all 
the boats were ready, cut away the dams, thus 
floating them on the freshet to the mouth of 
Oil Creek. As may be imagined, there was fre- 
quent accidents :nd the wildest excitement. As 
much as 50,000 bbls. of petroleum have been 
known to be thrown out on the waters of the 
creek and rivers from the bursting barrels, and 
crushed-up flats, in a “jam.” 

Fires of the most devastating character have 
frequently occurred. The city of a day has 
been in a few hours a mass of ashes. Now, the 
old lumber huts have given place to substantial 
brick buildings. The same may be said of the 
whole petroleum business; its evanescent spec- 
ulative character has passed away, and it isnow 
one of the most substantial kinds of business 
in the land, the value of its export. amounting 
to more than any other article except cotton. 

The question whether these wells will con- 
tinue to yield, or whence comes this oil, is one 
we shall not discuss. It would take more space 
than we have, and our readers would not then 
actually know more than they now do. Many 
wells that were flowing have become pumping— 
and these, too, have decreased in yield. Meas- 
ures to resuscitate have been adopted, as ex- 
ploding nitro-glycerine, etc.,in them, This has 
temporarily restored them. One manager filled 
his well with benzine, let it stay two weeks, 
pumped it out, and his well continued to pump 
longer than from the nitro-glycerine explosion. 
His idea is, that the air which gets down into 
the wells causes the oi] to gum and fill up 
the sand-rock through which it oozes, 

The oil regions of Pennsylvania present @& 
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THE DRAKE WELL.—THE FIRST OIL WELL. 


busy spectacle, as at Pleasantville, of which we 
present a picture, there being more than a hun- 
dred derricks in the space of a few acres. This 
oil-field is claimed to have been discovered by 
the agency of the spirits. Unfortunately, how- 


ever, the good spirit which showed the way to. 





the first well did not lead his devotee to the 
best one by a great many barrels per day. 
Titusville, of which we present a sketch, is the 
principal city of the oil region, and numbers 
about 12,000 inhabitants. In the old days of 
teamsters and the Ram-Cat Well, of which we 
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“ BUSTED.” —HE FAILED TO ‘‘STRIKE ILE.” 
present an engraving, it was a mass of mud, 
slush, and oil, lumber shanties, and wild excite- 


ment. Now there are three railroads, well- 
paved streets, and good hotels. We are 
indebted to Messrs. Day & Co., New York, for 
facilities in obtaining the above illustrations. 
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The Dwarf Cornel, or Bunch-berry. 


er 

Among the nine species of Cornel or Dog- 
wood that are indigenous to the Northern 
States, there are two which have the flowers 





surrounded by a broad involucre, which, as it is 
white and petal-like, is taken by most 
persons for the flower itself. One of 
these species.is the Flowering Dogwood 
—Cornus florida—which this month is 
so conspicuous in our woods, with its 
snow-white inflorescence; and the other 
is a very humble plant, which only 
reaches the hight of four or six inches, 
and would hardly be supposed to be- 
long to the same genus with the tree- 
like Dogwoods. This is the Cornus 
Canadensis, the Bunch-berry, or Dwarf 
Cornel. It is found in damp woods, 
and is quite common northward. The 
herbaceous stems, which are thrown up 
from a subterranean trunk, have scale- 
like leaves below, and larger ones above, 
which are crowded so as to appear like 
a whorl of four to six leaves, The small 
flowérs are in a terminal head, and sur- 
rounded by a white four-leaved involu- 
cre. The plant is more conspicuous in 
autumn than in spring, as then the 
flowers are replaced by aclose cluster of 
bright red globular berries. The ber- 
ries, which haye not much taste, are 
eaten by children, and are sometimes 
made into puddings. Birds are very 
fond of them. The plant is success- 
fully cultivated in English gardens. 
tts 
May-flower, or Trailing Arbutus, 
There is, perhaps, no wild flower 
about which so much has been written 
in prose and poetry as the May-flower, 
or Trailing Arbutus. Its simple beauty, 
its very early flowering, and its rich 
fragrance—so rare among our wild 
flowers—all combine to make it a popu- 
lar plant. It is found from the British 
Possessions to Carolina and Georgia, though it 
cannot be called a very common plant. Its 
favorite place of growth is along the edges of 
woods, where it will be covered with leaves, and 
yet be open to the influence of the first warm | 
days of early spring. 
The illustration 
shows the prostrate 
habit of the plant, 
its traily stem run- 
ning just at the sur- 
face of the ground, 
and throwing up 
from among the 
dead leaves its 
leaf-bearing shoots, 
crowned by clusters 
of pearly white or 
rose-colored flow- 
ers. The fowers = 
arise from scaly 
bracts, have a long 
tube, which is very 
hairy within, and 
which expands into 
five rounded lobes, 
The flower-buds are 
formed in August, 
and are so well developed that it needs but a few 
days of mild weather toinduce them to open. It 
is not rare to find them open in February, and it 
usually happens that the flowers are all gone 


! 





before May. The name May-flower, by which 
the plant is most commonly known in New 
England, is not in reference to its time of 
blooming, but because it is supposed to have 
announced to the crew of the May Flower that 
their first long dreary winter at Plymouth was 





ht 
DWARF CORNEL, OR BUNCH-BERRY. 
nearly over. The botanical name is Hpigaa 
repens ; the generic name is from the Greek, 
meaning upon the earth; the specific one, 
repens, means creeping. Like many of the 
Heath Family, to which the plant belongs, it has 
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MAY-FLOWER, OR TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
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fine fibrous roots, and is difficult to transplant. 
In England, where most plants of this kind do 
well, it is found to succeed only when grown 
in a frame. A lady has recently written us that 








she succeeds in growing it in a hanging basket, 
by keeping the stems close to the soil, and giv- 
ing it frequent sprinklings. It is so charming 
a plant that its shyness is to be regretted. 
Those who have suitable situations by the edge 
of a wood can probably. succeed by taking 
large clumps with considerable earth. 
This can be best done just as the 
plant is about making its new growth. 
ee 
Roses for Winter Flowering. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 





Your correspondent, “N. G.,” has 
asked questions upon the winter-flow- 
ering of roses, the reply to which would 
be too much for a private letter; and 
as the matter. is of general interest in 
all large towns throughout the country, 
I have made it the subject of an article, 
Last season we built a greenhouse for 
these roses, 300 feet long, and 21 feet 
in width, of which the subjoined is an 
end section: It differs from that figured 
in “Practical Horticulture,” in being 
one foot wider, and having the back 
and middle bench on. the same. level, 
which we find to be of convenience in 
working, besides giving the roses a 
better chance to grow higher, .The 
question of the walls for such a-struc- 
ture as this is a very important one. 
We find that if brick is to be used for 
the north or back wall, it must be made 
hollow, as a solid wall of even one foot 
in thickness will not stand the extremes 
of temperature between the outside and 
inside; but as a hollow wall is an ex- 
pensive matter, I would recommend to 
those with whom economy is an ob- 
ject to construct the walls thus: Get 
strong locust, chestnut, or cedar posts, 
of length sufficient to allow them to 
set 3 feet in the ground; place these 6 
feet apart; outside of these nail. hem- 
lock or other rough boards; against this 
tack a layer of asphalt or tarred paper, 
and then against the paper nail the weather- 
boarding, finishing at the top with a hollowed- 
out timber, 6 or 8 inches wide, for a gutter. A 
greenhouse of this kind, heating apparatus, and 
all complete, will cost at present prices from 
$20 to $25 per run- 
ning foot; with hol- 
low brick walls, it 
would cost about 
$30 per running 
foot. The use of 
tarred paper for 
greenhouse walls is 
only a recent one; 
=, formerly we used to 

fill in with brick, or 
use double board- 
ing, leaving a space 
of two or three inch- 
es, which was filled 
in with charcoal, 
. sawdust, or some 
s* other non-conduct- 
ing material; but 
the tarred paper is 
by far the cheaper, 
and better. Your 
correspondent also 
asks the best method of growing roses for 
forcing—whether that of planting out or grow- 
ing the plants in pots or tubs, By all the 
experience of ourselves and our neighbors, 
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we have come to the conclusion that growing 
them, in the portable condition, in pots or tubs, 
is the best, every thing considered. No doubt 
it is successfully done both ways; but one ad- 
vantage of having them in pots is, that if any 
change is necessary in the greenhouse, the 
plants, if grown in pots, are available for sale, 
which they would not be if permanently planted 
out. The rose-house we erected last year con- 
tains about 5,000 plants, grown in 10 and 12- 
inch pots, occupying about a square foot of 
space for each plant. No plants could possibly 
be in better health and vigor; and the amount 
of rose-buds, gathered from October to May, 30 
weeks, averaged about 2,000 buds per week. 
At New York rates, which are very low—say 
$6 per 100—this would give about $3,600 for 
the crop. The varieties grown I will name in 
the order of their value here: Safrano (orange 
yellow), Isabella Sprunt (canary yellow), Bon 
Silene (carmine purple), and La Pactole (yellow- 
ish white). These are all tea-roses, and the 
varieties most valued for forcing; Bon Silene is 
the favorite, and is largely grown about Boston. 
One florist there sent last New Year’s Day to 
the bouquet-makers of New York 1,200, for 
which he received $300, or $25 per 100. This 
variety, from its delicious odor and rare and 
bright shade of color, is generally of twice the 
value of any other; but against this advantage 
is the fact, that it is less prolific of bloom, 
scarcely giving half the number of flowers in a 
given space as any of the others named. 
“WN. G.” inquires also our method of summer 
preparation for forcing. We secure good 
healthy young plants that have been propagated 
in March or April ; these, when first taken from 
the cutting-bench, are placed in 2 or 3-inch 
pots; if rooted in March, they will have filled 
the small pots with roots by the middle of 
April; if in April, by middle of May. In cither 
case they should be shifted into larger pots as 
soon asthe ball of soil has been filled with 
white roots; if left too long unshifted, the roots 
become brown in color, and of a hard, woody 
nature; ifin this condition they become checked 
in growth, they never afterward make so fine 
plants. Of course, until the middle of May, 
these shiftings of the young plants must be 
done under glass, but after that time they should 
be placed in beds of convenient width—say 4 
or 5 feet, insome free and airy situation. When 
first shifted from a smaller to a larger pot, the 
plants should be placed close together, the rims 
of the pots touching; but as they begin to 
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it is necessary to plunge the pots to the rim in 
sand, coal-ashes, waste tan-bark, or some such 
dry and light material. If this is not done, 
they can hardly be kept damp enough; and 
the intense heat of the sun beating down on 
the sides of the pots, dries up the young root- 
lets. It is necessary that the beds wherein the 
roses are plunged should be so 
arranged that no water will 
lodge at the roots, as that 
would be quickly fatal. Last 
fall we found it necessary, after 
a heavy rain-storm, to lift the 
pots out of the sand in which 
they had been plunged, to al- 
low them to dry. Forty-eight 
hours of heavy rain would 
have killed the young roots. 
It is also essential to watch that 
theroots do not get through 
the bottom of the pot; to pre- 
vent this, they should be turned 
around at least every ten days, 
to break off any roots that 
may have run through. It will 
be understood that continued 
shiftings into larger pots are 
necessary during intervals of 
four or five weeks during the 
summer, until September, by which time, if 
well grown, they will be of sufficient size to re- 
quire pots of 10 or 12 inches in diameter. We 
never shift them after middle of September, as 
the roots they have then made are sufficient to 
carry them through the winter and _ spring, 
stimulated, however, by water drained from the 
manure heap, which we use twice a week, from 
January on to May, diluted to the color of 
strong tea. The expenses attendant on the 
cultivation, and the interest on the investment 
of this rose-house the past season, were about 
as follows: 

First cost of stock, if it had to be bought, 5,000 
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The second year, of course, the expense of 
buying stock would not come in, as the plants 
would be in better order the second and even 
the third year than the first; besides, if young 
plants are wanted for sale, they might be prop- 
agated in any quantity from 
the flowering plants. Another 
question asked by “N. G.” 
I had nearly forgotten: he 
wishes to know if one or 
more greenhouses of this con- 
struction may be joined to- 
gether in front of each other. 
This is exactly what we did 
last year. We had previously 
built one house 300 feet in 
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length by 20 feet in width, 
and conceived the idea of 
using the front wall of this 
for the back wall of the other, 








PLAN OF ROSE-HOUSE. 


grow freely, the pots should be drawn apart, so 
that the rims stand an inch or so clear of each 
other. This is very important, in order to ad- 
mit free circulation of air around the sides of 
the pots, and develop strong and healthy roots. 
Until the middle of June we stand the pots on 
the surface of the ground; but about that time 
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HotWeterPipes and so built with the best 
possible results. The house 
placed in front must of necessity be from 1'|, 


to 2 feet lower than the one behind. 
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PEAS AND PotaTors.—Being short of ground 
for our gardening operations, we have this year 





adopted the plan of planting our peas and no- 


i 


tatoes together in the same rows, planting the 
potatoes first, and then planting the peas as we 
would if they were to occupy the land alone, 
except that they are not planted quite so thick. 
This system is much in vogue among market- 
gardeners, and answers a very good purpose, 
The pea-vines are not brushed, but fall into the 





ROLLER AND MARKER. 


rows between the potatoes. It may be adopted 
With early or late potatoes equally well. 
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Combined Roller and Marker. 
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Mr. Chas. T. Starr, Avondale, Pa., sends us a 
drawing of a combined roller and marker, 
which he has invented, and finds it in the truck- 
garden, and for root-crops, etc., superior to 
any thing he has tried. He thus describes it: 

“Tt is in the shape of a wooden hand-roller, 
12 inches in diameter, and 3 feet 6 inches in 
length; the frame is made of 2x 2-inch white 
oak, with a tongue 6 feet in length. On the 
back part of the frame is hinged a piece of stuff 
1*|2 27|2 inches, to which markers, 2 inches 
wide, are attached, by two bolts in a slot, so 
they may be raised or lowered as required; 
this piece, with the markers attached, is fast- 
ened down by one hook, attached to the frame, 
which may be raised and hooked up, when the 
beds are planted and the whole is wished to be 
rolled to finish. The advantages, I think, are 
obvious: Ist, it crushes all smali clods before 
marking, and Jevels the ground; 2d, the rows 
are all of a uniform width, and it will not vary 
from side to side in the least ; 8d, the rows can 
be made straighter with this than any other 
marker; and 4th, it is two machines combined 
in one.” 


Sweet Corn and Celery on the same 


Ground. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 

About a dozen years ago I came into posses- 
sion, about the 1st of May, of a four-acre plot 
that had lain for many years in sod. It was 
then too Jate to be able to break it up so as to 
plant with any of the finer kinds of vegetables; 
so I decided to plant it with sweet corn. Ac- 
cordingly, I had the sod plowed over flat in 
such a manner as would best rot it. I was care- 
ful to have the furrows straight, and at every 
5 feet, where they lapped together, I dropped 
sweet corn at 4 or 5 inches apart, so that when 
it started to grow it stood in regular lines 5 feet 
distant. The corn was planted about 20th of 
May, and hoed around the line as it grew, the 
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space between being run over by the harrow 
cultivator. By the middle of June,by the action 
of the cultivator, the space between the rows 
of corn was in fine friable condition, and celery 
was planted in double rows (10 inches apart). 
The shade given by the corn was of no injury to 
the celery at this-early stage of growth, and as 
the corn crop was sold, so that the stalks were 
cleared off by the middle of August, the growth 
of the celery was not in the slightest impaired. 
The whole transaction was quite satisfactory ; 
the corn crop sold (green) for about $600, or 
$150 per acre. The celery, at about $400 per 
acre, which was exceedingly low, not much 
more than one cent per root for every root 
planted. Last year the price would have more 
than doubled that for the same quantity. Ihad 
forgotten this incident in our market-gardening 
experience, until in reply to one of your readers 
asking what he could best do with a piece of 
meadow so situated, I told him of this, and, 
thinking it might be of interest to many so situ- 
ated, I briefly describe it here. The variety of 
sweet corn used was the “ Early Darling ;” the 
celery, the “ Incomparable Dwarf.” No fertil- 
izer was used, except a slight sprinkling of bone- 
dust for the celery. 
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Self-sown Verbenas. 





L. B. Case, Richmond, Ind., writes: Every 
year, after our verbenas have done blooming, 
we cover the beds with straw or chip dirt; and 
in the early spring, after digging and working 
the beds, the self-sown verbenas come up in 
great quantities, and none from the greenhouse 
can excel them in size, beauty, or brilliancy of 
color. We have all the intermediate shades of 
color, from pure white to a very dark purple or 
plum color; indeed, almost black, and often 
some of the finest striped varieties. These self- 
sown seedlings of course are not as early as 
those raised otherwise, but they grow among 
other plants without much care; and if they 
prove worthless, or in the way, they can be 
easily pulled up, while, if fine, they well repay 
one for their waiting. We have several times 
had “sports” that were admired by many. 

One of the selfsown seedlings last summer 
had a bunch of flowers on the central stalk, 
pure white, and all the branches starting from 
the base also had white flowers, except one 
branch, which had a red stripe in the center of 
each petal of all the flowers, and continued to 
bloom so all summer. 

In the summer of 1869, one seedling had the 
flowers of the central stock half white and half 
of a dark, rich purple; the line of separation 
being so exact as to cut some of the petals of 
the single flower into halves across the center of 
the bunch, leaving one-half of the bunch pure 
white, and the other half a pure purple. The 
branches starting from the base of the plant 
had either all white or all purple flowers, 
saa) @ tae > ee 

Notes from the Pines. 
od 

It is not in the best taste to obtrude one’s 
personal matters, but I would like to say to the 
many friends whose letters remain unanswered, 
and to those who have sent seeds and plants as 
yet unacknowledged, that I was “heeled in” 
about Thanksgiving, and remained there until 
the days of bluebirds and crocuses. For fur- 
ther particulars ask Doctor K. 








Buizgs.—The mention of crocuses reminds 
me to say 1. word about my bulb-bed. In the 
fall of 1869 I had a large variety of bulbs, and 
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them out and Jet them remain all winter with- 
out any cover. Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, 
Scillas, and a few others, made a good bloom 
the following spring; but all the more delicate, 
Narcissuses, Anemones, and the like, were never 
heard of. Last fall similar things were planted, 
and a light covering of salt hay thrown over, 
“nd the difference this spring is remarkable. 
My experiment the year before was made with 
the hope of being able to say to those people 
who wish to get along without trouble: “ You 
need not cover your bulb-bed; the plants will 
do very well without it.” But it wouldn’t work. 

ButsocopiuM.—I have before said a good 
word for Bulbocodium vernum, and now wish to 
repeat that it is the best, earliest, and altogether 
the most satisfactory spring bulb. It is up and 
away before the slower Crocuses and Snow- 
drops have become conscious that winter is over. 

ANEMONES AND RaNuncouLvsEs.—A Ranun- 
culus root looks like a many-pronged tooth, and 
that of the Anemone like something that had 
been trodden upon and flattened past recovery. 
It requires some faith to plant these with a view 
to returns. They both do very well with me 
on sandy soil, with a good covering through 
the winter. There are few things more brilliant 
than these flowers. 


THE CABBAGE-WORM.—Last year the devas- 
tation caused by the caterpillar of the Pieris 
rape was disastrous; the insects did not injure 
the early crops much, but they came in legions 
for the late ones. This year the early crops will 
doubtless be attacked, as I saw butterflies the last 
week in March. Their chrysalides are found 
in all sorts of sheltered spots. I found some 
upon the under side of the branches of a pear- 
tree. The insect, in all its stages, was figured in 
November last. There are several broods in 
the course of the season, and every butterfly 
killed now isa great gain. While the weather 
is comparatively cool, the insects are less active 
than in the hot summer months, and may 
be more easily caught. Probably persistent 
hunting with sweep-nets is the most promising 
means of destroying the destroyer. 

Corpon APPLES.—I have a row of apple- 
trees in horizontal cordon along a garden road. 
The trees were allowed to grow upright last 
year, and are now to be brought down to a 
horizontal wire stretched a foot from the ground. 
One of the neighbors seeing me at work at these 
trees, had his curiosity so much excited that he 
had to come over for a nearer view. The mat- 
ter was explained by a lecture on cordon trees 
in general, and the cordon horizontale in particu- 
lar. The thing met with reluctant approval; 
but there was an objection—the fruit would be 
down too low, and i would be a trouble to stoop 
forit! It was an odd view to take of the mat- 
ter, but it reminded me that I had not thought 
of fruit at all. I was just growing the trees for 
the fun of the thing, and was getting my full 
reward in making them take the shape I fancied. 
There is a sort of satisfaction in bullying a 
Baldwin or Northern Spy, and making it un- 
derstand that a foot is the highest it shall ever 
get. I am glad to see that Mr. Waring, of 
Tyrone, Pa., is publishing articles on the cordon 
training of peach-trees, in Hearth and Home. 
One can get no end of pleasurable occupation 
out of a few peach-trees thus trained, besides a 
certainty of fruit not to be had in most locali- 





to try how much abuse they would stand, I put | 





ties, with trees grown in the ordinary manner. ! 


Sowing WEEDs.—In my collection of her- 
baceous perennials there are numerous Sedums, 
or Stone-crops. Tomy great regret I find this 
spring hundreds of self-sown Sedums, some of 
which are at a considerable distance from the 
mother-plants. These must be taken up and 
burned, or otherwise cared for, or they may 
become established weeds. The Live-forever isa 
Sedum (8S. Zelephium), and was first introduced as 
a garden plant. Itis now an annoying weed in 
many localities. Indeed it has a foot-hold upon 
the adjoining place. I do not wish to have the 
credit of naturalizing any others of the genus. 


LABELS are a tribulation with me. The 
Northampton pencil makes a lasting mark, but 
the label must be smooth, and the rascally 
machine-made things are as apt to be rough as 
smooth. The solid ink pencil makes too little 
show. I have come back to white-lead anda 
common pencil. This will last much longer 
than will the miserable labels which the fac- 
tories turn out. Who makes a decent label? 

Soaking Seeds. 
pia elt 

There are some seeds, such as the Canna, 
which it is necessary not only to soak, but to 
almost cook before they will germinate; and 
those of the Cypress-vine and Globe Amaranth 
can only be successfully started by soaking in 
warm water. These seeds are sown where 
they can be attended to, if they are. likely to 
suffer from dryness, and in these and other 
cases the soaking is necessary. We see it often 
recommended to soak the seeds of beets, car- 
rots, and other garden seeds before sowing, and 
we have practiced soaking such seeds with 
good results. Still we find that our market- 
gardeners, who yearly sow large quantities of 
seeds, seldom or never do it. If the ground into 
which soaked and often sprouted seeds are 
placed is in good condition, and should the 
weather remain favorable, all will go well, and 
some days be gained; but should a dry spell 
come on after the soaked seeds are sown, the 
germination which has started will be checked, 
and the whole sowing be lost. No subsequent 
moistening will resuscitate seeds that have had 
their germination arrested. This objection 
does not hold in small gardens where watering 
can be done without much trouble; and we 
would caution those who soak their seeds in 
order to hurry them up, to be careful to water 
them should the condition of the soil require it. 
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Early Cucumbers, 
: gees 

Those who have cold-frames or hot-beds from 
which the plants have been removed, can make 
them still further useful in growing cucumbers. 
A hill can be planted under each sash, and be- 
ing protected at night, they will come on rap- 
idly. Cucumbers grown in this manner will 
need care in watering, airing, and covering at 
night; but they will be safe from the attacks of 
insects, and will be enough earlier than those 
grown outside, to pay for the trouble. The sashes 
may be kept off altogether after the middle of 
June. Those who have no glass, can forward 
the plants upon inverted sods. Good sod cut 
into squares of three inches are placed grass-side 
down in boxes, and several seeds sown in the 
earth of each piece. These must be cared for 
just as if they were house-plants, watered, air- 
ed by setting out of a warm day, and protected 
from cold at night and during stormy days. 
When the weather is settled, the squares of 
sod are to be set out in well-prepared hills. 
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The Checkerberry, or Wintergreen. 


Such a little plant as our Checkerberry is 
well provided with names, as in various parts 
of the country it is known as Wintergreen, 
Boxberry, Teaberry, Ivory Plum, Mountain 
Tea, and Partridge-berry. Most of these 
names are also applied to other plants, 
and it sometimes leads to confusion. 
The botanical name is Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens, and when this is used there can 
be no doubt as to the plant intended. 
The name was given in honor of a 
Doctor Gaulthier,or Gaultier,of Quebec. 
The engraving, which is of the natural 
size of the plant, renders a description 
of its appearance unnecessary. It is 
frequently se in the cool shade of 
other evergreens, growing so abundant- 
ly as to form a carpet with its dark- 
polished leaves. . It flowers in May and 
at the end of summer. The bright red 
berries are well known, and are much 
sought after by children. They are fre- 
quently found in our city markets, where 
their brilliant appearance causes them 
‘ to meet a ready sale. They are, how- 
ever, rather dry andinsipid. The berry 
is an interesting one, from the fact that 
the éatable portion is not the fruit proper, 
or the ripened pistil, but it is the calyx 
which has, after flowering, grown so 
large as to quite hide the seed-vessel, 
and has become fleshy and eatable. 
This structure may be seen by splitting 
the fruit lengthwise. The leaves have 
a spicy flavor, due to a volatile oil. 
This oil, when extracted, forms an article 
of commerce, and is used to flavor confection- 
ary, etc. Like many other aromatics, the plant 
is considerably used in domestic medicine. The 
Gaultheria Shallon, the Sal-lal berry of the 
Northwest coast, is a much larger species than 
ours, growing to the hight of two or three 
feet. This is largely cultivated in England, 
but, like most other broad-leayed evergreens it 
is difficult for it to 
stand our hot sum- 
mers, and we very 
seldom see it in 
cultivation. 
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Partridge- berry. 


The little Par- 
tridge - berry (Mit- 
chella repens) is very 
common in woods, 
creeping close to the 
ground, often form- 
ing a carpet close 
to the trees, and 
bearing _consider- 
able resemblance 
to the Money-wort. 
Though so delicate 
in appearance, it is 
an eyergreen, and 
during winter its 
neat foliage and 
bright berries pre- 
sent a cheerful 
appearance. The 
roundish leaves are dark green, and frequently 
variegated with a lighter spot. The flowers ap- 
pear in pairs, their ovaries (the lower part of the 
pistils) being united; they are white, or tinged 
with purple, and very hairy within ; they appear 
in Juneand July, and have a pleasing fragrance. 
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The fruit, which remains on all winter, is about 
the size of a huckleberry ; it is made up of two 
fruits joined together, and bears at its top the 
remains of the calices of two flowers. From 
this peculiar character of the fruit it is fre- 
quently called Twin-berry. The berry is dry 
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CHECKERBERRY, OR WINTERGREEN. 


and nearly tasteless, but is highly relished by 
partridges and other birds. The name Mitchella 
was given by Linneus in honor of his corre- 
spondent, Dr. John Mitchell, of Virginia. 
——, @ 
TRANSPLANTING PARSNIPS, CARROTS, ETC.— 
“J. L. H.” gives the following as his method of 
transplanting parsnips and carrots: ‘ Provide 
a stick for a dibble about a foot long, as large 
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as one’s finger and sharpened at one end, a pail 


of water, andacup. Pull up the plants to be 
transplanted; pinch off the tops to within an 
inch oran inch and ahalf of thecrown; shorten 
the points of the roots if they are too long, and 
drop them into the pail of water. The roots 























should be about the size of a small goose-quill 
When a sufficient number of plants are ready, 
proceed with the transplanting. Make a hole 
with the dibble deep enough to allow the crown 
of the plant to be about half an inch below the 
surface. Insert the plant, and thrust the stick 
down by the side of it, so as to press 
the earth toward the root. Fill this 
second hole with water. The ground, 
at the time the transplanting is done, 
should be so moist that the soil will 
not fall in and fill up the hole. It is 
best to do it after a rain or upon a rainy 
day. If dry weather comes on it will 
be necessary to keep the plants well 
watered for a few days; and with the 
carrot, which is more difficult to trans- 
plant than the parsnip, it is well to 
make a hole with the diblle by the side 
of the root, and fill it with water.” 
ae 
Annual Climbers. 

For ornamenting verandas, covering 
screens and other permanent work, the 
woody climbers are much to be pre- 
ferred. Still, there are places where 
for immediate effect it is desirable to 
have annual vines, as a large space may 
becovered in a short time, while it usu- 
ally takes a year for a woody climber 
to become established and ready to 
make a show. Some of the climbing 
annuals are in themselves so showy 
or interesting, that we grow them for 
their beauty alone, and provide sup- 
ports for them. An enumeration of 
some of the most useful annuals of this 
kind will aid in making a choice. In most 
places the seeds may be sown where the 
plants are to grow, but where cold nights 
yet prevail, it will be better to start the 
seeds in-doors, in pots or boxes. The Canary- 
Bird Flower is one of the prettiest climbers. It 
grows rapidly, a single plant soon covering a 
space several yards square, with its small and 
pleasing foliage. 
The flowers are of 
a lively canary-col- 
or, and are so curi- 
ously formed as to 
appear somewhat 
like minute birds. 
As a vine to grow 
where spectators 
will not be tempted 
to handle it, the 
Brick-red Loasa will 
be found to spread 
very rapidly. It 
produces an abund- 
ance of foliage and 
brick-red or orange- 
colored flowers. 
Unfortunately, the 
leaves sting as bad- 
ly as a nettle, and 
those who handle it 
without gloves will 
repent it. The well- 
known Cypress-vine 
should not be for- 
gotten. The seeds 
need scalding or soaking some hours in 
warm weather. The showy Nasturtiums and 
the well-known Morning-glories are desirable 
for their rapid growth. The Maurandias, Co- 
bea Scandens, and Lophospermum may be 
raised from seed, but they will be rather late. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


te” (For other Household Items, see ‘‘ Basket” pages.) 
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About Baskets. 
—_—_o—— 

In one of the streets that take us to the ferry 
which enables us to reach our country home, is a 
basket-store. It tempts us sometimes to linger for 
a few minutes to notice the great varicty of styles 
and their appropriateness to the uses for which 
they are intended. There are ladies’ work-baskets 
of the finest material, and through every grade, to 
the coarse, heavy hamper on wheels used as a sort 
of go-cart in our city stores. We have of late no- 






Fig. 1.—CHIP MARKET-BASKET. 


ticed a new style of chip-basket, figure 1, which is 
very neat and serviceable. It is made of neatly 
interwoven wooden splits, with strongly-framed flat 
covers, Which shut down closely, and are fastened 
by catches. The corners are neatly rounded, as the 
corners of a basket to be used in crowded cities 
always should be. If one wishes to know how 
much one’s comfort depends upon a trifling matter, 
let him go through the crowded passages of Wash- 
ington market. His sides will be sufficiently 
bruised by sharp corners to make him ready to pe- 
tition to Congress for an act to make all baskets 
with rounded ones. A basket for soiled clothes is 
a convenience that we do not often see outside of 
cities. These baskets are made tall, so as to occupy 
a corner without taking up much room. Soiled 
clothes, especially in summer, should never be put 
in a tight receptacle. A basket allows the needed 
ventilation. We figure on this page two forms of 
these clothes-baskets, a square and a round one. 
So 


Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
asp 

GRAHAM GeEemMs.—I am glad to see that Miss 
Catherine Beecher recommends Graham gems as 
among the most wholesome articles of diet. She 
says (and she has good authority for saying) that 
the wheat-kernel has all the elements contained in 
the human body. By the process of bolting, the 
flour is deprived of its woody fiber, which facilitates 
digestion ; the lime needed for the bones ; the silica 
for the hair, nails, and teeth; the iron for the 
blood; and most of the nitrogen and phosphorus 
needed for muscles, brain, and nerves. 

And yet, as Graham flour is usually furnished at 
our call, the bran is coarse and offensive to many, 
especially to children. I confess I feel obliged to 
sift such Graham flouras I get before using it— 
through a coarse sieve, to be sure—but if the flour 
had been properly ground I should not remove any 
part of it. There are very few millers who grind 
*“*Graham”’ properly. The stones should be so 
sharp as to cut the grain evenly and finely, so that 
no coarse bran would appear. This is sometimes 
called ‘“‘wheat-meal,”” and it is sweeter and more 
satisfactory in every way than the ordinary Graham 
flour which we buy—which is simply a mixture of 
fine flour, canaille, and bran, or those parts of the 
wheat left unseparated after grinding. 

Miss Beecher, in her recipe for gems, directs the 
use of a ‘‘spoonful of molasses and a pinch of salt?” 
to a quart of the flour. I cannot think that this 














would be any real improvement upon the old 
rule that has found so many hearty friends— 
simply flour and water, well beaten together into 
a batter a little thicker than for griddle-cakes, dip- 
ped into gem-pans, and baked quickly in a hot oven. 

These gems, made of good wheat properly 
ground, are fit to set before any king whatever— 
more than that, they are such nourishment as Amer- 
ican citizens (far higher in true rank than kings) 
deserve and should have, to make them strong, 
and wise, and good; fit rulers ofaself-ruling nation. 
Let patriotic women who would fain do the State 
some service take into consideration, among other 
things, the subject of healthful cookery. They 
are doing this, and will do so more and more. 

A Basy’s First Foop.—There came to me, early 
last winter, via the office of the Agriculturist, a 
very pleasant letter from a lady in Virginia, asking 
for my opinion about the most suitable food fora 
baby during the first few days of its life. Isup- 
posed the inquirer expected her answer through 
the Agriculturist, but when I received her letter I 
had just sent off one month’s talk; so I waited for 


| the next month, and then did not write at all. 


When I decided to write directly to the lady in- 
quiring, I was unable to find her letter; but I hope 
she still reads the Agriculturist, and will accept my 
apology for this seeming neglect. 

In a former paper I said that the new-born infant 
needed no doses of a purgative nature, as old 
nurses used to suppose—that the maternal secre- 
tion (which at first is not milk, such as comes in 
two or three days after the birth) was exactly 


“adapted to the emergency in all ordinary cases. 


This seems to have led my friend to suppose that 
other food must be provided for baby. I have not 
found it so in my own experience, and other moth- 
ers (of the intelligent kind—I have consulted no 
others) tell me that their little ones who have been 
put at once to the breast have prospered better 
than those that were fed at first. Such medical 
books as I have consulted advise the same course. 

In cases where the mother is utterly unable to 
nurse her babe, it will be necessary to give the lit- 
tle thing some other nourishment, of course. The 
milk of a good ew milch cow is best, diluted with 
one-half, or more than half (at first), its own bulk 
of warm water. We all know that the first milk 
drawn from a cow, after calving, is quite unlike her 
milk several days later; and at first it is entircly 
unfit for human food. Yet it is perfectly adapted 
to the little calf’s needs, and continues to change 
as the calf grows older. The same change takes 
place with human milk. , 

My friend says that she has heard “sugar and 
lard in arag’’ recommended fora babe’s first food! 
I should say never give either to a baby, and the 
less of lard at any age, the better. Both are too 
concentrated in their form. To give such food to 
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Fig. 2.—SQUARE CLOTHES-BASKET. 











a very young child when it needs nourishment in its 
most diluted form, is to my mind simply horrible! 


SUN-BONNETS.—It. must be an unnatural child, I 
think, that-cah enjoy having a close, heavy sun- 
bonnet tied on its head whenever it runs out to 
play. Children always prefer light straw-hats, and 
these are more sensible head-coverings for summer 
than close sun-bonnets. For very small children 
bonnets are most convenient sometimes, but let 
them be light and comfortable inshape. The bon- 
nets stiffened by pasteboard slats or whale-bones 
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Fig. 3.—ROUND CLOTHES-BASKET. 


running from back to front away out beyond the 
nose, so that one cannot see right nor left without 
turning the head, are heavy and worrisome to the 
children who wear them. There is the same ob- 
jection to the stiff “shaker.” A good sun-bonnet 
is deeper over the top than at the sides, serving as 
a shade, but not as “ blinders.” White sun-bonnets 
are trying to the eyes, and if used should have a 
piece of green silk basted in for lining. A corded 
gingham sun-bonnet, stiffened with thin starch, or 
one made on a few ratans running over from side 
to side—deep over the top, but short around the 
cape; is easy tomake and comfortable to, wear. 

PROTECTION FoR WET WEATHER.—High rubber 
boots are very nice for children in weather that is 
bright over head but wet under foot. I find that 
one pair serves my little boy through three wet 
seasons—two springs and one fall—and it is a great 
pleasure and some profit to him to wade out into 
‘the vin-lakes, vin-oceans, and vin-rivers made by 
rain or melted snow. ‘‘Vin” in his ‘*Tench” 
language, means ‘ dry-away-soon,”’ I am informed. 

Rubber boots are indispensable for women who 
are obliged to be out in all weathers and who wish 
to preserve good health. I often wonder why we 
who love the woods and fields do not provide our- 
selves with costumes suitable for rambling about 
comfortably. Iremember that Mr. Beecher (in one 
of the first series of ‘‘Star Papers,” I believe) ree- 
ommended the bloomer for such occasions. So 
did Grace Greenwocd in her early Greenwood 
Leaves. But that comfortable costume has fallen 
into such disrepute among persons who fancy that 
they already know and apply the laws of beauty in 
regard to woman’s dress, that it requires great 
courage for a sensitive woman to “ face a frowning 
world,’’ even on a stormy day, in a dress that pro- 
tects her person without wearying her in both body 
and mind by the constant care she is obliged to 
give it. I could n’t advise her to try it, unless she 
has strength of nerve to spare. 

Tue KINDERGARTEN. —I have been studying 
Froebel’s Kindergarten system lately, and I believe 
it is all that has been claimed for it. I see now 
how we can get good workers in every department 
of life—in a few generations more, at least. Once 
get free Kindergartens established in this country, 
and the “ good time coming”’ will come rushing right 
along! The Kindergarten will be slow at first, be- 
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cause the need of it is now realized by only a very 
small portion of society. Most people suppose 
that our present modes of primary education are 
good enough. The Kindergarten (a German word 
that means child-garden) is for children between 
three and five years of age, and affords them em- 
ployment in the form of plays, beautifully adapted 
to train the little fingers to careful work, and to 
cultivate the observing faculties, while affording at 
the same time the best kind of amusement. 

Froebel devised a series of twenty “gifts”’ for 
infants under five or seven years of age. The ex- 
ercises to be conducted with these gifts he called 
‘* plays ’—so well did he realize that education may 
and should be a happy process. 

I shall be glad to tell something more about the 
Kindergarten in future papers, for I do not see how 
Kindergartens can become. common until there is a 
demand for them; nor how there is likely to bea 
demand until people are informed upon the subject. 





Teach Your Daughters, 


BY MRS. I. W. T. 
-_——_—_o—_ 

I have observed that the daughters of excellent 
housekeepers are often at a loss how to perform the 
most ordinary domestic operations. This ignorance 
on their part, is sometimes a cause of a great deal 
of trouble and vexation to them. A young lady 
told me of a mortifying occurrence which once 
happened to her. Soon after she was married, they 
went to live with her husband’s mother. Desirous 
of making herself as useful as possible, she offered 
to help her mother-in-law get the dinner. “ Well, 
my dear,”’ said her new mother, ‘‘ you may, if you 
please, stand by the stove and turn the fish while I 
set the table.” ‘“ Would you believe it?’’ said my 
friend, “I turned that fish, and turned it, and 
turned it, until it was nothing but a mass of flesh 
and bones, and looked much more like a stir-pud- 
ding than the fine white-fish it had been at first.” 

I know of another Iady who actually stuffed a 
quantity of bull-heads, or cat-fish, with their skins 
on, using a forcemeat and cooking them according 
to the directions given in the cook-book for baked 
pickerel. Both ladies were good-naturedly laughed 
at, but they themselves were extremely mortified. 

Many mothers say: ‘I dislike to have my daugh- 
ters in the kitchen. They are no help—but a good 
deal of ahinderance. I would much rather have them 
stay in the parlor and play the piano.” Such moth- 
ers make a great mistake. Duty and Love should 
lead them to inquire: ‘‘ What is best for my daugh- 
ter? How can I best teach her to become a useful 
member of society ? Will she not some time, in all 
probability, have a house of her own? If so, will it 
not be a great help to her to know how to manage 
it properly, and to be able to bake and roast meas, 
to get upa dinner,and to make wholesome and 
good bread? Who is better adapted than I, her 
own mother, to teach her these things ?”’ 

Such questions as these, faithfully answered, will 
be followed by an invitation to the daughter to as- 
sist in the duties of the kitchen until she has at- 
tained toa thorough knowledge of the way ordinary 
foed, at least, is cooked. 


Ironing Made Easy. 
BY MRS. W. 
——— 

Good ironing of clothes is a fine art, and is ac- 
quired by patient practice, and the habit of doing 
all work conscientiously. Ia families where there 
are young girls, there is often much nice ironing to 
do; and it should never fall to the mother’s charge, 
but should be done by those who require it, except 
in cases where servants are kept for that purpose ; 
and it is always well for young ladies to know how 
to iron in the best manner. Nothing so greatly 
facilitatés the habit of ironing as to have each one 
who irons possess her own ironing tools, such as 
holders, ete. In otherwise orderly families 1 have 
seen young ladies catch up almost any thing that 
was conveniently near, to hold irons. with; often 
scorching valuable articles not suitable for the pur- 

‘pose. Each ironer should have a bag, fifteen or 








eighteen inches square, to be suitably furnished, 
and used only by herself. It should contain an 
ironing-holder, of a size and thickness to suit her- 
self; a few layers of newspaper in the middle make 


it lighter, and the hand will be less heated than if | 
it is wholly made of cloth. Ironing-holders made | 


of sawdust are the least heating to the hand. The 


sawdust should be nicely and thinly quilted into | 


the holder; and to be just right, there should be 
two quite thin quilted holders tacked together, and 
then the cover put over both. Wood being a non- 
conductor in a great degree, the hand is not so in- 
juriously affected by heat as from the old-fashioned 
mectal-handle and a common holder. I wish some 


woman would invent a movable wooden handle for | 
flat-irons, which would be easily adjusted on taking | 


an iron from the fire. Some woman, whose hus- 
band is a blacksmith, and would make her models, 
perhaps might succeed. Each ironing-holder 


should have one or two covers of white cloth or | 


light calico made to fit nicely, and should be fast- 


ened on with buttons or strings; then, when one | 
cover becomes soiled it can be changed, and is far | 


preferable to having several holders. 


In the ironing-bags, there should always be kept | 


a thin, soft-leaved pamphlet, for rubbing the irons 


upon, when first removed from the fire; do not | 


use the covers. Keep in the bag also a nice soft 


cloth of a light color, to finish off the iron with, | 


also a light tin ring for resting irons upon. A muf- 
fin-ring is just the thing. Another smaller bag 
within the other should contain a small white cloth 
for rubbing specks from starched clothes, and a 
soft, fine cloth for covering bosoms and collars if 
desired. It saves also much time and vexation to 
keep a wet towel near, to wipe the hands when 
starching, instead of rushing across a room to 
wash them while doing starched clothes. 

One should have a small ironing-board for col- 


lars, cuffs, ete., a little larger than a handkerchief, | 


and it should be covered with cloth and flannel. 

To the upper corners of the board a strong 
string should be nailed to hang it up by, and a 
calico cloth should be attached to the top like the 
cover of a pamphlet, large enough to fall over both 
sides when hanging, to keep it from dust, and 
should be confined closely around the board by 
strings. With two such boards two can iron at 
the same table without interfering with each other, 
or could be carried to any part of the house, and 
saves all the time usually lost by folding and put- 
*ting away ironing things of large size, as blankets 
and covers, which are often put away in a hurried 
and disorderly way, to the vexation of the next one 
who goes to the ironing-drawer or basket. These 
items seem small and insignificant, but attention 
to them would save much time and trouble, and 
render an otherwise tedious process pleasant and 
improving to the ironers of the family, by cultivat- 
ing habits of order and regularity, and a just regard 
for the comfort of others. 


<>~<+ a — 


Unprincipled Neatness, 
—~_@— 

‘Cleanliness is akin to godliness,” a good man 
says; but let us never forget that godliness 
is the first thing to be sought, and after that clean- 
liness to any extent. If any body supposes that I 
mean that you are to “get converted” in the or- 
dinary sense of that phrase, and then go on serub- 
bing and scouring with all your might without any 
application of christianity to these wash-board and 
dish-pan affairs, that person has not made my ac- 
quaintance. The “fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
peace, etc.,”” and beyond all price; neatness is 
only a secondary matter. 

We are putting cleanliness above godliness if we 
brush and scour until our nerves are so wearied 
that good temper becomes almost a physical im- 
possibility; or if we keep our friends in constant 
dread of making aspeck of dirt upon our premises ; 
or if we allow ourselves to be greatly put out by 
any disasters that happen to our carpets or table- 
cloths. It is hard to bear these things, if we have 
not abundant means and plenty of assistance ; and 





I don’t know of anything but a true philosophy, | 
believed in by the heart as well as by the intellect, | 


| that will help us through. Do we really desire to 
lead true lives, and to do our duty by our families ? 
Then we must settle in our minds what are the 
essentials to this end, and resolutely make other 
matters subordinate. 

It is neatness without principle that insists upon 
clean aprons and polished faces for the children 
more than upon gentle words and patient sympa- 
thy with their plans and pleasures, which concerns 
itself more about flies and dust than about the 
family health and happiness. Bright windows and 
spotless paint and well-scoured floors are excellent 
things in their way; but if you can only secure 
| them by a loss of all time and relish for reading 
and out-of-door recreation, have the nobleness to 
bear with some dirt and rags, rather than sacrifice 
| the life for meat or the body for raiment. For the 
| sake of all about you, as well as for your own sake, 
save your nerves from over-strain and your intellec- 
tual life fromstarvation. But never sacrifice clean- 
| liness to display. Those children are fortunate 
who are kept supplied with whole and clean cloth- 
ing; but none of these things can begin to compare 
| in value with a wise mother’s love and care in re- 
| spect to the formation of character and the devel- 
| opment of a sound mind in a sound body A hus- 
band has something tosay ‘thank you” for, whose 
| buttons are never missing and whose dinner is al- 
ways in good time and good order; but he deserves 
| to miss the best gifts of this life who values these 
things above a wife’s companionship and inspira- 
tion in all things most lovely and of good report. 

F. E. R. 
$04 @ 


Lunches. 


. 


coasiiim 
_Many persons find that the lunches they catch at 
railroad stations, or which they carry with them 
| in their bags or baskets, give them headaches and 





home. It is probably because they are made up so 
largely of cake or pastry. The food is too concen- 
trated, has not enough waste matter and fluid about 
it, and so produces constipation, which is a sure 
cause of a dull head and general bodily discomfort. 
The vegetables and soups we eat with our dinners 
at home, are valuable for their waste matter as well 
as for their nutriment. With our lunches we miss 
these, but fruit is still better for those whose stom- 
achs are healthy enough to eat it uncooked, and 
fruit we can almost always have with us. 

For a substantial lunch to take from home, 
especially for one who is taking active exercise, 
cold chicken is good, or cold meat cut in slices. 
These, laid between buttered slices of bread, make 
very nice sandwiches. Thin biscuit is usually 
more acceptable than bread, and if cut open, 
spread with currant jelly, and put together again, 
is very nice. The less of cake, and the plainer 
that little, the better for the traveler’s comfort. 
Fresh soda crackers and fresh apples make an ex- 
cellent light lunch; but the fine flour crackers are 
so concentrated, that it is best for all who can do 
so to eat the accompanying apples without peeling 
them. A simple lunch of this kind, which you can 
buy as you hasten through the streets to the depot, 
is far better than the little sweet cakes and pastry 
abominations sold at stands near the depot. I 
doubt if women, who know how such things are 
mide, are often caught buying them. Figs or 
raisins go well with crackers or gems; but fresh, 
juicy fruit is preferable when you can get it. 





Sweet Pudding.—By T. 8. Wright.—One 
cup of raisins chopped fine; one cup of suet, also 
chopped; one cup of sour milk, three eggs beaten, 
one teaspoonful of soda and a little salt, and flour 
enough for a stiff batter; steam two hours and 
serve with sauce. 

Rice Pudding.—By T. 8. Wright.—Two- 
thirds of a cup of rice, one cup of raisins, one 
quart of rich milk. Steam fortwo hours; thenadd 
one cup of sugar, two eggs, one quart of milk, a 
| small piece of butter, and a little salt; mix with 
care so as not to break the rice, and bake until done. 


Serve warm or cold in slices, with sauce. 
— 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Among the Bees. 





BY “CARLETON.” 


Very amusing are some of the recollections of my carly 
childhood and of later years, especially of my experiences 
among bumble and honey-bees. I remember of climbing 
up into an old pear-tree, and running my arm into a hole 
to see if the bluebirds had built a nest there. I did not 
find any eggs, but there was a tremendous buzzing, and 
my arm came out a great deal quicker than it went in, 
and I slid down the trunk of the tree in a twinkling and 
took to my heels with two big bumble-bees after me, and 
a lot more swarming out of the hole to see who it was 
that had knocked at their door so unceremoniously. I 
did not get stung that time, but the hired man who was 
at work in the garden laughed so loud to see me run that 
the people who lived on the other side of the meadow, 
a half mile away, heard his loud haw-haw-haw, and won- 
dered what he was laughing at. What fun we boys used 
to have in taking bumble-bees’ nests! Sometimes we 
found them in rock-heaps, sometimes under old stumps, 
and inwld mouse-nests, where the mowers were cutting 
the hay. I remember how William and John, two of my 
mates, joined me once in a grand bumble-bee hunt. We 
sallied out with shingles and bunches of oak-twigs for 
weapons. We took off the stones from a rock-heap, one 
by one, very gently, until we reached the nest, and then 
gave it a poke. There was a fine biz-biz-biz, and then, 
as we poked it again, a louder booz-hooz-booz, and in a 
moment a bouncing fellow in buff and black made his 
appearance. We knocked him on the head, but there 
was another fellow creeping out ; a third—a fourth—a fifth 
—a dozen. Spat-spat spat went our shingles, but the 
bizzing and boozing became londer each moment, and 
before we were aware of it a dozen bees were about our 
ears. They had crept out at the backdoor of the nest, 
and had taken usin flank, While fighting those in the 
air, those in front of us rose from the nest and we had 
the entire swarm about us. The bumble-bee is no cow- 
ard. O, No! He drives straight at the enemy, be it a man 
or an ox, and sticks his sharp dagger in wherever he can 
getachance. One crept up William’s trowsers, and we 
laughed to see him dance about, like a Dandy Jim, slap- 
ping his thighs. They buzzed around John’s head, and 
he off with his cap and swept them away. 

He put his cap upon his head again, but took it off a 
good deal quickerthan he put it on, for his hair was full 
of bees. How he made the hay fly! for it was in a mow- 
ing-field, and the mowers laughed until the tears ran 
down their cheeks to see us run, and cried, “Go it!” 
“Scratch gravel!” ‘‘ Put in, or they will tuck it into 
you!*’ We dived under the hay-cocks with the bees after 
us, and did n’t take the nest. 

I remember of conceiving the idea of collecting all the 
bumble-bees I could find, and putting them into a hive, 
and having a tame swarm, I went into the garden and 
caught those in the hollyhock flowers, and those in the 
squash blossoms, and put them into an old hive; but 
when I let them out to gather honey, they never came 
back again—the ungrateful creatures! The attempt to 
colonize them was an ignominious failure. 

It was pleasant to watch the honey-bees at work, com- 
ing and going all day long, making the air musical with 
their humming. It was delightful to creep up to the 
hives after sunset on a summer evening and hear the low 
murmuring of the bees inside. I remember wondering 
if they were singing a hymn, and saying their prayers 
before going to bed! 

Honey-bees are teachable insects. If you treat them 
kindly, you can do almost any thing with them; but if 
you abuse them, they will take terrible revenge. I once 
knew a man who had a swarm of bees so educated that 
he could call them from the hive and they would alight 
upon his hands, or hang in a great bunch upon his beard 
and creep all over him; and then, when he gave a low hiss, 
they would rise in a cloud and go back into the hive. He 
traveled over the country exhibiting his educated bees. 

But one of the most laughable scenes I ever saw was 
down in Virginia, during the war. It was early one 
morning in midsummer. The sun was just appearing, 
and the soldiers, who had had a hard march the day be- 
fore, were rising from their bivouac in the fields near an 
old farm-house. The men were stretching out their 
arms and shaking their legs, and yawning and wishing 
that reveille had not come so early. Some were washing 
their faces in the little brook that trickled through the 
meadow. Camp-fires were lighted, coffee-pots were 
steaming, and all hands were getting ready for breakfast. 

The soldiers suddenly discovered a half dozen or more 
bee-hives in the garden. A squad rushed toward them, 
each soldier bent on having honey with his hard-tack for 
breakfast. One soldier seized a hive and gave it a shake. 
The bees fell upon the ground, but the hive was heavy 





and dropped from his hands, falling upon some of the 
bees and crushing them into the earth. The air was filled 
in an instant with the remainder of the swarm. The 
other hives were seized by other soldiers, who suddenly 
found themselves enveloped in a cloud of bees. They 
swung their hats, struck wildly into the air with their 
hands, flapped their coats, and danced about like mad- 
men. ‘He-he-he, ha-ha ha, haw-haw-haw!” shouted 
the soldiers incamp. You could have heard it a mile. 
Louder grew the humming as the bees began to widen 
their circle. Now they swept over the fence and attacked 
the soldiers around the camp-fires, but the laughter took 
a sudden turn as the angry insects settled upon colonels, 
majors, captains, lientenants, and soldiers alike—prick- 
ing their checks, dabbing into their eyes, creeping up 
their nostrils, and buzzing in their hair, and working 
their way under their shirts and creeping up their trow- 
sers. All over the field men were swinging their arms 
like wind-mills, rubbing their heads, slapping their 
thighs, throwing themselves upon the ground, and curling 
up in heaps and covering themselves with their blankets, 
or running as fast as they could to escape the fury of their 
tormentors. There was a sudden rearing and plunging 
among the mules and horses, a breaking of halters and 
pulling up of tether posts, and then a grand stampede of 
the entire camp. Away went donkeys and horses with 
their tails in the air, kicking, and rearing, and leaping 
over the fences. Suddenly there was a dab in my face, 
and a buzzing around my ears, as if the fellow was say- 
ing, “‘ How do you like that?” I did not like it at all. 
And then another one came, another, and another, all ask- 
ing the same question ; and, without stopping to answer 
them, I took to my heels and ran with the soldiers, cap- 
tains, and colonels, horses and donkeys, and left the bees 
masters of the field. 

The bees resented such wholesale robbery and murder 
as the soldiers had engaged in, and I did n’t blame them. 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


Well, the folks seem to have enjoyed themselves over 
the March puzzles, and I have enjoyed their kind letters 
on the subject. Many sent answers to the entire list, 
but were incorrect In their solutions of the sixth anagram, 
the first Latin name, and HautBoy’s Rebus, 

W.H. Otis (Sherwood, Cayuga Co., N. Y.) has cor- 
rectly answered all the March puzzles, and wins the prize 
offered. 

" THE ANAGRAM PRIZE 
has been drawn by E. Goff, Sewickley, Alleghany Co., 
Pa., Box 86. 

I offer the same prizes again this month, and I want the 
little ones to distinctly understand that the one who 
sends the largest list of correct answers, gets the prize; 
should there be more than one answering the require- 
ments, the prize will be decided by lot. Some of the 
children seem to think that they are entitled to a prize 
for answering one or two puzzles. ; 

Answers to these must reach me by the first of June ; 
those received later will not be credited. 

Address Aunt SvE, Box 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


408. Illustrated Rebus—A common proverb, drawn 
from household experience. 
SUBSTITUTIONS.—(Change one letter.) 


1. Change a mineral into herbage. 
2. Change what young ladies like to do into the lad 
that likes to hear. 
_8. Change a young lady into what she often is. 
4. Change a country into a backbone. 
5. Change condemnation to recommendation. 
6. Change gluttony to truth. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
%. My first is in pudding but ‘tis not in pie, 
‘ My next in horizon but not in the sky, 
My third is in actor but not in the play, 
My fourth is in battle but not in the fray, 
My fifth is in kitten but not in the cat, 





My sixth is in bonnet but not in a hat, 
My seventh is in lion but not in fox, 
My eighth is in hamper but not in a box. 
My ninth is in platter but not in the dish, 
My tenth is in oyster but not in a fish: 
And now what I tell you may greatly astound, 
But my whole is a place where contentment is found. 
SQUARE. 
8. Square the word ‘* POWER.” 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
9. The initials and finals form two French cities. 
1. A range of mountains in Europe. 
2. A city of Australia. 
3. A river in Texas. 
4. A lake in Minnesota, 
5. Acountry of Africa. 
Apo.tpn M. Nageu. 
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FRED.SWNELL © = 
409. Illustrated Rebus.—A saying which has been at- 

tributed to Washington. 

CROSS-PUZZLE. 

10. 1. Something heard in thunder. 2. In animal. 3. 
The capital of Henderson Co., Ill. 4. A river in 
North America. 5. Acityin Michigan. 6. One of 
the patriarchs. %. Something seen in chalk. The 
outside letters (commencing with item No. 1, and 
reading downward on the right, then upward on 
the left, and adding the final letter of the second 
item,) will name something that should be in every 
house, BELLE. 

PI. 

. Hereit dantss a seltac yb het ase, 

Hitw na canteni peke dan stuterr ether, 

Dan ni ti swelld a dyla rear, 

Chir dan volley thiw nogled riha, 

Yb het dwil vesaw shapglin raweily. 

TRANSPOSITIONS NO. 2. 

(Fill the following blanks with the same words trans- 
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posed.) 
12. They fired a into the village. 
13. The was closely followed by the 
14. His told him to wash in the 
15. The will an impression. 
16. The ——— began to with the rain. 
17. and are both cities. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO PUZZLERS. 
I have been asked by several of my nieces and nephews 
to explain a ‘“‘ square word.”’ I comply with pleasure. 
Suppose I tell you to square the word “Clan;” you 
get your slate or paper and write the letters across and 
downward. thus: 
CLAN 
L 
A 
N ° 
Now you must find three words to fit the rest of the 
square. We want first a word of four letters beginning 
with L: shall we try “lean?” No, because that would 
bring two N’s together and we could not find a word be- 
ginning with double N. Let us try “ LORE.” 


Now you can finish the square with ‘‘ Arts” “ Nest,’ or 
* Area,” and * Near,” or “* Neat.” 

Some of the little ones do not understand concealed 
names: let them look at the questions and the answers 
to them (together, and if they don’t understand then, it 
will be useless for me to attempt to explain. 

I am much obliged for complimentary enigmas, but 
modesty forbids my using such, so please don’t make 
any more on myname or on the title of the paper. Many 
thanks for kind interest and affectionate greetings, to E. 
A.. Johnnie C. Watson, E. W. W.. Ben, and D. F. T. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 





ANAGRAMS.—1. Preventive. 2. Geographical. 3, Mos- 
i quito. 4, Caterpillars. 5. Collapse. 6. Enthusiasm. 7. ~ 
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THE WOODS 


Osteologist. 8. Disarrange. 9. Competence. 10. Ont- 
brazen. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
“Old Enigmas.” 

CoNCEALED GREEK AND LATIN PropzrR Names.--1. 
Midias. 2. Sirins. 3. Verticordia and Vertico. 4. Zeus. 
5. Quietus. 6. Veneli. (All these may be found at the 
end of Webster’s unabridged.) 

Cuarape. Current. 

Noumericat Entema. Do not be conceited. 

Puzzix. DLIM transposed to MILD. 

Square Worp. Bear, Ella, Alas, Rasp. 

Resvses. 404. Be wise to-day ’tis madness to defer. 
405. The wise for cure on exercise depend. 

J. H. Brep, Ainslee Brothers, Lillie Streeper, and 
Willis H. Ropes, each answered 21; Star and Crescent, 
and Blue Bird 20: Correct answers, more or less, have 
been received from Addie F. B., W. F. C., W. E., Chas. 
G. T., W. H. W., B. Foster, G. H. F., H. Elsworth, 


581)658420(1133. Key, 


[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


Martha W. L., Harrie F. G., J. A. Smith, Nellie, H. M., 
J.C. W., L. F. Tapp, W. O. B., Mrs. C. D. F., Ruby, W. 
T. Cooke, 8. G. Kerr, E. A. Knapp, Mary M. L., Mt. 
Vernon, E. Goff, W. Thacher, Ettie Holder, Robbie Ed- 
dowes, and Tillie M. 

Thanks for puzzles, etc., to A: Knowl, Reen Ross, J. H. 
Bird, F. Brooks, Mattie, Howard Moore, V. E. Souder, 
Nealie C., Star and Crescent, C. L. S., and F. G. T. 

Several correct answers to the February puzzles were 
received too late for credit. 

Will the recipients of prizes be kind enongh to ac- 
knowledge the receipt? 


The Woods in May. 


What a pity it is that May-day cannot be celebrated 
with any satisfaction by the majority of our boys and 
girls. Those who live in the milder Southern States can 
keep up the English custom of ‘* Going-a-Maying,”’ but 
for the most of us May-day is quite as apt to bring blue 
noses and cold fingers, as it is Violets and Wind-flowers. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


IN M A Y.—Drawn by Granville Perkins,and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The attempts we have seen at making the first of May a 
gala-day, have not been successful. The flowers are not 
abundant enough, the weather is apt to be unpropitious, 
and we think a floral festival can be much better enjoyed 
on the last day of May than on the first. Still,.if May-day 
itself must be given up, the woods can be enjoyed during 
themonth. The artist has given a picture which will recall 
to the young reader—and the old one too, perhaps—many a 
happy hour. How delightful it is to see every thing waking 
up from the long sleep. The new leaves, what a tender 
green they have! and the flowers, how much more deli- 
cate they are than those of a later season! You will find 
upon other pages of this paper engravings of some of 
the flowers which will be found in the woods this month. 
There will also be a plenty of Violets, Spring-beauties, 
Saxifrages, Mouse-ears, Dog-tooth Violets, Wind-flow- 
ers, and many more, with which to make bouquets and 
garlands. Then, for all that we know, the Queen of May 
can be crowned just as well on one day as another; and 
after all, we can have a merry and happy May-day, even 
if it does not fall on exactly the first of the month. 
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EAD and ZINC POISON, or IRON RUST, are 

all avoided by the use of the Tin-Lined Lead 
Pipe. Itis the best Water-Pipe made, and is high- 
ly recommended. Price 15 cents a pound, for all 
sizes. Circulars and sample of Pipe sent by mail, 
free. Address the CoLweEtus, SHaAw & WILLARD 
Manufacturing Co., No, 213 Centre-st., New York. 





The Universal Clothes Wringer. 
—The Universal Wringer has been in use in our 
family for years, giving entire satisfaction. We 
speak whereof we know when we say it is one of 
the best labor-saving machines ever invented, 
haying several points of superiority over any 
Wringer we have examined. — New-York Liberal 
Christian, April 2d, 1870. 


MANIOCA! MANIOCA! 


Tue Great East INDIAN DELIcacy.—Puddings, Blanc- 
mange, etc., are so delicious when made from Manioca, 
that it is welcomed at every table. It is a most nutritious 
vegetable production. One package makes six delicious 
puddings for twenty-five cents. It is Nature’s blessing 
to invalids. If your grocer does not keep it, five pack- 
ages will be sent free by express, on reccipt of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents, by Mantoca Company, 287 Wash- 
ington-street, New York. 








PR ATT’S Safest and best illuminating oil ever made. 
- Does not take fire or explode if the lamp is 
upset or broken. Over 100,000 families con- 
stra tinue to use it, and no accidents of any 
description have occurred from it. 
OIL Oil House of Charles Pratt, Establishgd 
. 1770, New York. 


INE-APPLES, the most delicious of all 
Tropical fruits,are now abundant and cheap in the 
markets of U.S. They make a most delicious preserve, 
marmalade, etc., when prepared as we direct with The 
American Preserving Powder, the best and latest improved 
method of preparing and_ preserving all kinds of fruits, etc, 
Circulars sent free, or a Manual of 56 pages, containing full 

directions and particulars, sent for 10 cts. 

Address L. P. WORRALL & CO., 

153 Chambersst., New York. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circulations, and full 
particulars concerning the leading Daily and Weekly Political 
and Family Newspapers, together with all those having large 
circulations, published in the interest of Religion, Agriculture, 
Literature, &c., &c. Every advertiser, and every person who 
contemplates becoming such, will find this book of great value. 
Mailed free to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 29, 1870, 
says: “ The firm which issues this interesting and valuable 
book, is the largest and best Advertising Agency in the United 
States, and we can cheerfully recommend it to the attention of 
those who desire to advertise their business scien ly an 
systematically in such a way: that is, so to secure the 
amount of publicity for the least expenditure ofmoney.” 











The Great Improvement in Roofing 
H. W. JOHNS’ IMPROVED 


Asbestos Roofing 


FST PREMIUM awarded by the AMERICAN 
- INSTITUTE EXHIBITION of 1870. See April number 
American Agriculturist, pages 152 and 126. 

Full Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-list, and Samples, sent 
free. Address 

H. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 
98 William street, New York ; 
Or BARRETT, ARNOLD & KIMBALL, 
124 La Salle-street, Chicago, Til. 








A VALUABLE INVENTION! 
LIQUID 


COMPOSITION BRONZE. 


For Bronzing and Gilding 
Heaters, Chandeliers, Pipes, Safes, etc., 
In LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 
Is easily and quickly applied on new or old articles, in all 
shades and colors, at a moderate expense. 
COUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
B. F. KEMP, 
INVENTOR’S EXCHANGE, 


245 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


PHILADELPILA LAWN MOWERS, 


Prat sizes, from $13.00 to $75.00. Send for Descriptive 
ircular. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market-st., Philadelphia, Penn. 


2 50 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 


Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. 
Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt 


STAMMERING cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For 
descriptive Pamphlet, address Simpson & Co., Box 5,076,N.Y. 














THE 


“ DOMESTIC” 







SEWING 
MACHINE. 


The whole world 
challenged to pro- 
duce a FamilySew- 
. Machine that 
will sew as light 
and as heavy; light 
running and easily 
operated ; _ lock- 
stitch, noiseless, 
attachments _un- 
equaled. The best 
machine for use, 
the easiest to sell, 
the most durable 
(will last a life- 
time). A good business ma 
town in the United States. 


city or 


be_ established in an 
t his Machine has established its 
superiority in every instance where it has come in —— 


tion with any machine in the market. Men with capital are 
——e it to their advantage to make the sale of this Ma- 
chine their exclusive business; and we are prepared to ne- 

otiate with energetic parties for unoccupied territory. 
Machines guaranteed as represented. Address 


““Domestic”’ Sewing Machine Co., 
96 Chamberss-street, New York, or Toledo, O. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 
We make a Specialty 


of sending Single Waltham Watches by EX- 
PRESS to any City, Town, or Village in the 
United States, with the BILL TO COLLECT 


ON DELIVERY. 
YOU CAN OPEN THE PACKAGE 
AND EXAMINE THE WATCH 
BEFORE PAYING THE BILL. 


AND IF NOT_AS EXPECTED YOU NEED 
NOT TAKE IT. : 


The Prices are all REDUCED 
SOLID SILVER WATCHES, $15. 
SOLID GOLD WATCHES, $60. 


Do not order a Watch till you have first 
sent for our Descriptive PRICE-LIST, which 
explains the different kinds, gives weight and 
quality of the Cases, with prices of each. 


Send for a Price-list, and state that you saw 
this in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


HOWARD & CO, 


No. 865 BROADWAY, New York. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United ° States. 


4'7,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
G@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 








BUFFALO, N. Y¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


FARMER'S PACKAGE 
BUCHAN'S = CARBOLIC SOAPS, 


Containing 6 Ibs. Carbolic Disinfecting Soap for 
destroying Lice on Cattle, curing mange, scratches, and 
8. 


sores. 
5-lb. Can Cresylic Sheep Dip, for cure of scabs 
and kindred diseases in sheep. 
5-lb. Can Cresylic Ointment, for cure of foot-rot, 
«40 ibs, Carbolic Laundry S 
3s. Car Cc undry Soa 
i “Toilet wean 


— Dental“ 
y% - aim Ointment. 
isinfecting Powder. 





B 
1 Box - D 
Will, on receipt of $8.00, be sent to any address in the United 
States, with one copy of the American A riculturist for the 
ear 1871. Send P. O. address and Shipping directions. 
hese preparations have been indorsed by the highest sci- 
entific, medical, and veterinary authorities. Please state 

that you saw this in the American Agriculturist. Address 

BOWMAN & BLEWETT, 
52 Barclay-st., N. Y., P. O. Box 784. 


ANNATTOINE, 


Or dry extract of ANNAT'TO, will color CHEESE for2cts. 
per 100 Ibs. G. DE CORDOVA, Sole Manufacturer, 62 Wil- 
lam-st., N.Y. WHITMAN & BURRELL, Agts., Little Falls,N.Y. 
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ARCHITECTURE, 


Cummings & Miller. —‘ 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone-Cutters: 


Your attention is invited toa NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail,on a work- 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with 382 designs and 714 illus- 
trations, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cot- 
tages, cut stone-work, &c., &c. It is 11 by 14 inches in 
size, containing only practical work,designs,and illustra- 
tions, that separately would cost hundreds of dollars. 


SENT POST-PAID. Price $10.00. 
Model Suburban Architecture. 
Embodying designs for 


DWELLINGS OF MODERATE COST, 


From $1,400 to $5,000, 

Together with Extensive and ELABORATE VILLAS, 
&c., &c., and a variety of Architectural features, Interior 
and Exterior. .Given to the largest scale published in 
this country or Europe. 

By G. B. CROFF, Arcuirect. 
Large quarto. SENT POST-PAIN Price $5.00. 
a oe 


BICKNELL’sS 


VILLAGE BUILDER. 


Elevations and Plans for Cottages, Suburban Resi- 
dences, Farm-Honses, Stables and Carriage-Houses, 
Store Fronts, School-Houses, Churches, Court-Houses 
and a Model Jail. Also, Exterior and Interior Details 
for Public and Private Buildings, &c., &c. Containing 
fifty-five plates drawn to scale ; and showing the style 
and cost of building in different parts of the country. 
Comprising designs by fifteen leading Architects, repre- 
senting the New England, Middle, Western, and South- 
western States. ; 

SENT POST-PAID. Price $10.00. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
the price. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. | 


BACK VOLUMES 


OF THE 


American Agriculturist. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth to 
the Twenty-ninth. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining toe 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained 
in books costing three times as much money. Price of 
each bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, 
$2.50. Onaner Jupp & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 


MAPLE SUGAR 


Will be scarce this coming season, as there is no old sugar 

in the market, and_will bring a high price if made in our 

IMPROVED EVAPORATOR. Send stamp for our Treatise 

on Sugar and Syrup-Making, to 

Hartford Sorghum Machine Com. 
Bellows Falls, 
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PLANTS BY MAIL. 


ach Distinct sorts. cts.each. per doz. 
scene. TT ia 
Antirrh inane. Ey eS 
Chrysanthem . 
a Velvet a ~~ Golden: 
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30 $3. 
30 3. 
80 3. 
25 2. 
30 3 
30 3. 
80 3 
30 3. 
50 4 
30 4 
30 3 
ware | MRE 24 30 3 
Gladiolus fone EEE ES RES 12 15 1 
extra quality) bbb on aiea 12 30 3. 
meee... nsesebebeyyoadipse 12 30 3. 
Lantanas. 12 30 3 
Lobelias 4 30 3 
Liliums...... dokesb discs 12 30 3. 
Ly: 3 30 3 
Pansies 8 20 2 
Pelai on 12 50 4 
Pen 12 30 3 
eg Goudie and single besosen 12 30 3 
i... ae seeyre 30 3. 
Roses (Monti END conceives etesss 6% 30 3. 
ybrid Perpetual), 30 8. 
Salvias (Scarlet and Blue). 30 3.00 
dias. 15 1.50 
Tube roses, double,all fi ti ; 3 150 
Tube ouble,all flow’ng roots 5 
Verben: ° 10 1.00 
=) milax. most beautiful foliage. . 25 2.00 





Entire colle€tion of 30 species (1 ef each) for $5. 
a above plants sent by mail, p at! cues for prices annex- 
directions for cultivation, and general 
Descriptive Catalogue, mailed free. 


1TH 





67 NASSAU ST., N.Y, 
ROSES BY MAIL. 


Hybrid Perpetual, Moss and Monthly Roses in assortment 
dormant plants), —_ with safety to any Post-office, at the 
extremely low price of $3.50 per doz., o $2.00 per half doz. 
Each collection to contain one Marshal N 


ddress 
Monree-ayenue N' urseries, Rotbenter, a, x. 








Circular. See my of- 
low er=Seeds in form- 











1870, Honey Locust Seeds, 


Frow fot k Locust Farm, L. I. 1 1b. * 75 cts.; between 10 
and Lan cts.; between 20 and _50 Ibs., cts. ; we Toa. -» 
$50.00. A >, Genuine Norway Oats, 1 bu. to 50, $1. 
between oD. and 50, ; 100 bu., $100.00. Bags holdin O33 
bu., 0 cts. Also, Y ott’s celebrated Corn, ears 15 to 
18 inches long, $3 pds bu.; King Philip (90 days) and San- 
ford Corn, each $2 per bu. 
R. CRISWELL, Brooklyn, L. I. 


OLM BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, 
Springfield, Mass. 


New and Rare Hot and Greenhouse Plants—Orramental 
Foliage and Bedding Plants. Fruit-trees, Grape-vines, 
Sm: all Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens, 
Lily, Gladiolus, etc. Send stamp for Catalogue. The choic- 
est New and Hardy Ornamental Plants, Bocconia J aponica, 
or Macleya Jedoniensis—Salvia tricolor, Delphinum grandi- 
florum maculatum, 25 cents each. Daphne cneorum, best 
hardy Shrub. It blooms all summer; 50 cents each, by 
mail. $25.00 per 100. 


TREES. PLANTS, SEEDS,— Large 
Stock, wholesale and retail -—Early Rose potatoe 
Conover's Colossal Asparagus, per 100, $2.00; per M., $15.00 
Catalogues mailed free. 

No. 1, Trees, Small Fruits, and Shrubs.—No. 2. Roses and 
Bedding ee. —-No.3. Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

“JOHN R. & A. MURDOCH, 112 Smithfield St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EED CORN.—From crop awarded Premium 
for 1870 by O. State Ag. Soc. Matures in from 90 - ad 
—e. B —e postage paid, single ear, 25 cts. ; 
frei, or express, as ordered, $3.00 per 100 ears; “300° 
00 3-8) helied, 1.50 per bu.; Mammoth Dent corn, $3.00 per 
u.; ‘Judson’s “J potato b ~~ eee ake 25 cts. 
per package. LBest’s potato book, only 25 cts ress 
BURRAS, North Fairfield, O. 














EVERY FARMER should send for our Descrip- 


tive Catalogue and Annual Guide to the Flower Gar- 


den and Fruit it Cultare, (ut. ee price 10 cents. Ad- 


*“ 


” 


dress GEOR General Agent, Lawrence 
Nurseries, ioe Castle, Pennsylvania. 


Trophy Tomato Plants 


=eaante 8 aoe post-paid, Jy}. a % nis 
taken on rom 
pincers Yruit of pettect see weighin 4 





Fie Planta 25 cents; Six Plants, $100; 
n cen nts, 

Sere 

Prive, Be « Srgden Farm,Newport,R.I. 





Post-paid, by mail, and at my risk. 
12 Piants (all different) for a 


Hanging Basket, 


Only One Dollar. 


GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


OGDEN FARM, Newport, R. I. 
CREP of Seltaag ent Winton Panis) | 
ea is ee 





No. 3, 





GEN UIN E 
Buy you 25, 000 TROPHY 
TOMATO PLANT 
reoniase 1 doz, Potted Plants, by mail, 
pos to Plant $1.00 
lants, cd mail, post- spald, $3.50, 
y Express, $5.00. 
al 800 re n ueen 
of the weet-Potato ee 

Per 1,000, by Express, e128 $1.50 

GROWER, per 100, by mail, postage paid. 

A 150,000 Hansamana Sweet- 
nd get Potato Plan 
a a. 3 a “bt 00" eesieee 
paid Express, perl, 

What you i Pi fants packed in the 

ca arefals manner. Full 

Oo R D E R. cultural directions sent with each 

order. 

Having grown plants for ~y eral years past for some of 
the largest Seed-houses in N. Y. City, my Plants need no 
further recommendations. 

For fall information send for my 
fers of choice Garden and 
er numbers of this paper. 

Address H. E. ACKER, Sced-Grower, 

Woodbridge, N. J. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

We offer in our large assortment of all the BEST VARIE- 
TIES, especially fine stocks of the following : 

EVERGREENS of all the rarer sorts. 

JUNIPERS, from 12 inches to three feet. 

ARBOR VIT&, 8 cts. each and upward. 

HARDY ROSES, 1 and 2 years—strong plants. 

RHODODENDRONS, seedling and grafted. 

GRAPE-VINES of the best varieties. 

PURPLE BEECH—very desirable and scarce. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS in large varicty. 

EVERGREEN THORN for Hedges, $10 per 100. 

¢”™ To these and other portions of our stock the attention 
of Dealers is especially invited. Packages delivered in New 
York. For Catalogues address 

_ PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 
START A NURSERY HOW TO—Diagram. 

§ Management of Seeds, 
Plants, etc. Price 25 cents. Address, HEIKES’ NURSER- 
IES, Dayton, O. (Established 1822.) Price- list is. 
GENESEE VALLEY 
NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

For spring of 1871, we offer our usual large and well as- 

sorted stock at 
VERY LOW PRICES, 

Catalogues sent on application, as follows: 

No. 1, Fruits, 10c.; No. 2, ORNAMENTAL, 10c.; 
GREENHOUSE, 5c.; No.4, WHOLESALE-LIST, GRATIS. 

Address a 

FROST & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
EW SEEDLING RASPBERRY, 
EARLY ANDREWS, ens a week earlier than any 

other kind; fruit red, large, | — sweet, excellent ; strong 
cane, stand up without ty: ing, perfectly hard Plants, $3 
doz. ; $20 100. Strawberries, Boyd kates Downing, 
Nicanor, Agriculturist, Knox, +00, Be ‘doz.; $1 100; Ken- 
tucky, Ww #." erful, Hudson’s No. 9, Bedson' 8 Early, Hudson’s 
Indispensable Marshall P. Wilder, $1 doz. the 10 varieties 1 
doz. each, free by mail, $5.00.. W.S. CAR E 4 
SON, Rye, W Solabaaier G0... ¥, 





Superior Dutch Bulbs. 


RICHARD i ER, 52 Cedar-st., New York, Sole fv 
for the U. S. of the celebrated Florists, Messrs. L. VAN 
WAVEREN & CO., Holland, whose superior prodekions 
are unsurpassed, is now repared to receive special orders 
from the Trade. All orders must reach me before the 1st 
of July. Catalogues forwarded upon application. Post- 
office Ox 1,083, 


Nansemend Sweet Potato Plants 

Of best quality, during May and 
June. Packed in boxes to carry in 
good order long distances by Ex- 
press. Price: 500, $2.00 ; 1,000, $3.00 ; 
5,000, $13.00 ; 10,000, $25.00. 

Discount on larger orders. 

Circular of direction for cultiva- 
tion, etc., gratis. Address 

M. M. MURRAY & CO., 
Foster’s Crossings, Warren Co., 
Ohio; or 181 and 183 West 2d-st., 

Cincinnati, O. 











ARLY NANSEMOND YELLOW SWEET-PO- 
TATO PLANTS FOR SALE;; best variety for north- 
ern latitude. Price, me mail, 50 cts. oA -_s by Express, $3 
per 1,000; 5,000, $13; 4, Adc 
8G! RAY, Norwalk, Huron Co., Ohio. 


Michigan Mammoth Pumpkin. 


Grows to weigh from thirty to forty-five pounds—will 
average as large round as a barrel, and yield on rich land 
from twelve to twenty tons to the acre, 1 eee Per 
package, 15 cts. My Seed Catalogne free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











ponte BORDER EDGIN a. 





A new and beautiful appliance for Bordering Flower- 
Walks, Lawns, and Ornamental Grounds. This raging 
made of fine terra cotta, of a light straw color, and may be 
used in its natural tint, or painted of any desirable shade, 

As it withstands the ‘ravages of frost and weather in any 
climate, it forms the cheapest and most permanent Orna- 
mental Edging in use. Is made in numerous and elegant 
ate t fe Cireul ing full 

end stamp for our Circular, giving full information 
UNION DRAIN PIPE AND ERRA COTTA WORKS. 
New York, 


431 West 14th-st., 
Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, 


Send for Circular of Directions for growing Asparagus, 





Seed, $1 perez $12 = gales by. mail. 
shane i Btiandred ; + ~d ie P 
ar ohawk anc ar ose Potato 
B coNOVER. 


So Weat Wa W: -- Market, foot of Fulton- st., New York, 


CHOICE MELONS, 


Editors of “Hearth and Home” say: ‘“ Both side iaee and 
last, Ward’s Nectar wasin point of sweetness and flavor, the 
best of several varieties tested.” Cassaba grows to weigh 
12 or 15 lbs., is very thick-fleshed, sweet, and delicious, Ar. 
lington grows to a still larger size, and is of superior 
ty. Each of these are green-fleshed. Sill’s Hybrid hag 
Salmon-colored flesh, and is characterized by a ‘delicious, 
spicy sweetness. Each variety, per package, 15 cts.; Ward’s 
Nectar, 50 cts. ber oz. Ged Catalogues sent free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Masg,. 


The Rochester Berry Basket. 


[Patented 1870.] 











4% quart. 
The best ventilated and neatest Basket made. 
Fits in Beecher Crates. 


PRICES. 
Delivered at Express Office, Railroad Depot, or on Boat 


1 quart. 1 pint. 


at pyr Fy uart Baskets; $25-per 1,000; Pint Baskets, 
$20 per 1,000; 4% Quart Baskets, $20.. Cost per 1,000 for pack: 
ing xy and shipping, $1.50 
Crates for 24 Quart Baskets, each $1.40—with 24 Baskets, ay 4 
36 1.65—with 86 


” 45 ne a = 1.85—with 45 - 398 
ws 45 “g ~~ a with 150 Baskets 
nested init.. 5.60 
ss 45 Pint m6 * = 140—with 45 Baskets 2.30 
+d 60 “ <a a 1.70—with 60 2.90 
~ 60 - pi = with 180 a 
, ? nested in....... 5.30' 
“ 45 ‘ 


ox ‘ will: hold S 6 Qu: art B: wskets. 
“oe 60 iia aK 
Address orders, or send for eeethingetela, etc., to the Gen'l 


Agents, 
‘ COLLINS, GEDDES & CO., 
Moorestown, N. J. 


All kinds of 


hm Fruit, Berry, and Truck 


y GASKETS. Sole Agents in New 
York for the American Basket Co.'s 
baskets ; also, Agents for and Dealers 
in ag Beecher, Mellish, and other 
style ~ 

A.D. HOPPING & WILSON, 
214, 218 and 220 Washineton- st., N.Y: 


HE nae est and best BERRY BASKET and 
CRATE, Verbena and Plant Baskets, Grape and other 
Boxes for forwarding Plants by mail, are manufactured b¥ 
AM. BASKET CoMPANY, New Britain, Conn. Send to them 
- Cireulars. New York Agents : A. D. HOPPING & 
WILSON, 314, 218 « 220 Washington-street.. 


Mammoth Sweet Corn. 


This is as much larger than every ether kind of corn asmy 
Mammoth Cabbage is larger than every other cabb: age. 
have had over a thousand kernels on a single ear, and ears 
as gathered from the stalk weighing between two and three’ 
pounds. Quality excellent. Per package, % cts. Seed Cat- 
analogue free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ESYPtian JOINT POP-CORN, 10 ears to the 
stalk: 150 grains, 20 cts, ; 500 gr ains, 40 cts. $1 per IP. 
by mail. Peac -tTees, leading sorts, kept in good order 
for late planting. Fine, 4 to 6 feet, $8 per 100; light, 3 
feet, trees, $4; large 2-year Osage "Hedge, $3 per 1 


Boxes free. 
JOHN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Ohio. 
Mexican Sweet Corn. 


I rank this, after a rigid comparison of several years, with 
every other sort, as both the sweetest and tenderest of all 
varieties of Sweet or Su i? -Corn, Per package, 15 cts. My 
Seed a free to all 

MES J. H. ‘GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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WEET POTATO PLANTS.—Southern Queen, 
$2 # 100. Noteoeens. tc. 8 100; $3 for 500; $5 for 1,000. 
Address I. J. SIMONSON, 58 Cortlandt-st., New York. | 


PEERLESS POPATOES: 


Only $7 per Bul. 100 bbls. very low. Order_now. 
si D. SCOTT & CO,, Huron, Ohio, 
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New & Choice Vegetables, Rare & Beautiful Flowers, 


For Sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, Nos, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray 
Street, P. 0. Box 5,712, New York, 





ONE-HALF THE AVERAGE SIZE. 


GENUINE SEED.—The experience of the past two seasons fully confirms all that was claimed for this variety 
when first offered, and it now stands unrivaled in size, productiveness, and quality. 

Specimens were exhibited the past season by Mr. Conover, which were grown alongside the best ‘‘ Oyster Bay” varieties, 
and received the same care and treatment, which attained four times the size of that popular variety. 

Though but two years from the seed, many of the plants produced from twenty to thirty sprouts, averaging from two to 


four inches in circumference. and were ready for cutting one year in advance of the ordinary varieties. 
Seeds in as 


from the original Bed, 8nd we guarantee its genuineness. 


Our stock is all 
ackets, 50 certs per packet, $10 per pound. 
K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, New York 











23 PARK PLACE 
Nu¥ 





Peerless in Beauty. 
Peerless in quality and Size. 
Peerless in Productiveness. 

A trial the past summer confirms all that was claimed for 
it when it was first oftered_by usin the spring of 1870, and it 
now stands without a rival for a generalcrop. J. W. each, 
of South Orange, N. J., raised from a single potato, weigh- 
ing 21 ounces, cut into single eyes, 278 lbs. Several others 
report having grown from 600 to 800 bushels to the acre, with 
ordinary field culture. , 

4 1bs. by mail, upon receipt of $1.00. By express, $1.50 per 
peck; $5.00 per bushel $10.00 per bbl. 

The Earlicst Potato in Cultivation.—Bre- 
see’s King of the Earlies (or No.4), Known also as 
the Fifty-Dollar Potato. Ready for marketing from seven 
to ten days in advance of the Early Rose. By mail, 4 lbs., 
$1; by Express, $1.50 per peck; $5 per bushel; $10 per bbl. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 


JUDSON’S NEW — FIELD 
Cc 








Early Golden Drop.—This valuable variety origin- 
ated on the farm of E. O. Judson, and is the result of care- 
ful selections for several years. It is now offered to the 
mudlic as the most valuable variety for field culture, espec- 
Jaily in the Northern and Eastern States. Ears average ten 
inches in length, which are produced at the end of the 
shoots, branching from the axles of the leaves, each stalk 
averaging from three to five well-formed ears; some stalks 
have been exhibited bearing eight full-grown ears; It is 
ready for harvesting in ninety days after a Its 
earliness, extraordinary productiveness, and beautiful ap- 
pearance, strongly recommend it for general cultivation. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St.. New York. 


NEW BRANCHING SWEET CORN. 

Judson’s Prolific.—A new and most desirable variety 
of Sweet or Sugar-corn, which has been impreved from the 
Early Sweet-corn in the same manner as the preceding va- 
riety. It_is a second early variety, tender, sweet, and de- 
licious. Its extraordinary productiveness and good quality 
recommend it to market-gardeners as well as for private 

gardens. 50 cents per packet; five packets for $2.00, 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

Nos. 23 Park-place, and 20 Murray-street. 





New Early Sweet Potato—Southern 
Queen. 


This variety, originally from South America, was intro- 
duced by us in this vicinity in the Spring of 1869, and has 
been extensively tested in various parts of the country for 
the past two years, with the most satisfactory results. It 
was grown the past summer by several cultivaters of the 
“Nansemond,” who pronounced it ten days earlier, more 
productive, a better Keeper and of better quality than that 
favorite variety, making it THE Sweet Potato of the North, 
as well as a valuable addition to those cultivated at the 
South. Its keeping qualities are remarkable. If fully dried, 
and carefully handled to avoid bruising when harvesting, 
and placed in a warm, dry cellar, they need no more care 
than the common potato. 

Price of the tubers, 4%. b 
freight paid by purchaser, 
$5 ed bushel. 

Slips of this varicty will be for sale in May, by mail,‘ pre- 
paid, $1 for fifty; $1.50 per hundred; $12 per thousand, by 
express. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, No. 23 Park-place, New York. 


mail, post-paid, $1; by express, 
2 per peck; $3 per half bushel; 





Bliss’s Improved Long Orange Carrot. 


This superior enya is the result of a careful selection, 
for successive years, of the best-formed, largest, and deepest- 
colored roots of the Imported Long Orange Carrot, by which 
it has attained a perfection hitherto unknown in this useful 
vegetable, being larger, better flavored, and of a deeper 
orange color, and more sure to produce a crop. Butter- 
makers will find this variety very useful in giving to their 
butter a rich, deep yellow color. We unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce it the best variety inthe market, and one which will 
not fail to give satisfaction to the purchaser, 1 02z., 15 cts. ; 4 
0z., 50 cts.; 1 pound, $1.50, by mail, post-paid. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 5,712, New York. 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following. collections contain the most showy varie- 
ties in our large assortment, with full directions for culture. 
Each packet contains a mixture of the different colors and 
varieties of its species, so that a greater display can be made 
at a much less price than when ordered in separate packets. 
Those unacquainted with Flowers, as well as the experi- 
enced cultivator, may order without fear of disappointment. 
Coll. A—contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals. .$1.00 
Coll. B—contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials.. 

SE ORIEN hs capiennccen «ek rrchncdwoetipa tence 1.00 
Coll. C—contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and 

Perennials, embracing many of the new and 

CHOIGESE BD CRIGIVOMOM ss: 205005 cccscsseeccscescsce 1,00 





Coll. D—contains five very choice varieties, selected 


from Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, Ger- 
man, Carnation, and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, 
Trutfaut’s French Asters, Double Hollyhocks.. 1.00 
Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments 
postage free. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 5,712, New York. 


The Earliest and Best Sweet Corn. 


Originated by Capt. J. B. MoorR, of Concord, Mass. The 
earliest, largest, sweetest, and best-flavored variety in culti- 
vation, superior to any other for the market and family use. 
Ears average 12 to 16, and sometimes 20 rows. It was exhib- 
ited by the Mass. Hort’l Society every Saturday, from July 
23d to Sept. 23d, in fine condition, and _ attracted the atten- 
tion of all. A Silver Medal was awarded to this variety by 
the Vegetable Committee. Price, 50 cts. per packet. Se- 
lected ears, $l each. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park-place, New York. 








GREAT GOLD MEDAL, 
NEW YORK. 


SECOND TIME DECEMBER, 1870. 


Silver cup for Dark Brahmas, Silver cup for Buff Cochins, 
Silver medal for Black-red Game, Silver medal for Geese, 
also seven Bronze medals, five Diplomas and one Honorable 
mention on Dorkings, Spanish, Brown-red Game, Creve- 
ceur, La Fleche, Sultans, Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks,— 
winning at the same time fn Dublin and Cork Exhibitions, 
in nearly all these varieties, and notably, both 1st Prizes 


with Houdans. J.C. as 
Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


Can supply good birds. Price, according to requirement. 


CHOICE FOWLS AND EGGS. 


Partridge Cochin, Dark Brahma, Plymouth Rock, and 27 
other varieties of Fowls and Ege, for sale by FE. R. PER- 
ao a 238 Essex-street, Salem, Mass. Inclose stamp 
or Cirenlar, 


1 DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF FOWLS— 
“G. H. WARNER’s Strain.” Send for Price-List of 
D. D. F. COON, Marcellus, N. Y. 








Eggs. Address 


T° POULTRY FANCIERS AND AMATEURS. 
—Having purchased from Mr. J. H. Fry (New Brighton 
N. Y.) his entire importation of White Cochins (for which t 
received 1st premium at N. Y. State Exhibitionin New York 
in December, 1870), also his choice Birds of Buff and Par- 
tridge Cochins, with some extra Dark Brahmas, I am pre- 
pared to book orders for Eggs to be furnished during the 
coming season: Mr. Fry’s Establishment having been 
visited by most of the Poultry Fanciers in the United States, 
the quality of the stock is too well known to require fur- 
ther comment. The Fowls can be seen in my yard at any 
time. For Price-List and information, address, with stamp 


inclosed, 
: JOHN J. BERRY, 
Hackensack, N. J. 


OULTRY FANCIERS, ATTEN. 

TION !—THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF EXCEL- 
LENCE. Nowready. It contains a complete description of 
every known fowl, as revised by the Fanciers of America, 
at their convention, February, 1871. Also, a Treatise on 
Raising Prize Birds for Exhibition. Every one who keeps 
fowls must have it. Price 50 cts. Sent post-paid. Address 

WM. H. LOCKWOOD, P. O. Box 590, Hartford, Conn. 











A FLECHE, HOUDANS, LIGHT BRAHMAS, 

Silver-spangled Hamburgs.,und Black African Bantams. 
Eggs for sale from splendid birds of above breeds, Imported 
and prize stock. JOHN D. SHELTON, Jamaica, N. Y. 





= 
THE IMPORTED 
THOROUCH-BRED HORSE 


WARMINSTER 


Will stand for Mares during this season at the Farm of 
JOSIAH H. MACY, Town oF Ryz, WESTCHESTER Co. 

. Y. Warminster is a rich, dark ‘brown; stands 15 1-2 
hands, with long, level, powerful quarters, and is perfectly 
sound. His pedigree is a peculiarly rich one in the favorite 
strains of Eclipse, Herod, and Matchem, of which he com- 
bines no less than thirty-five strains. e has remarkable 
trotting action for a thorough-bred horse, and his colte 
from trotting mares show indications of great speed. He is- 
a stout, game race-horse, having beaten Loiterer, Prince 
Imperial, and others, two miles upon the English Turf at 
Warwick, Eng., carrying 125 lbs. when three years old (see. 
English Turf Register); he was foaled in 1859, and was bred 
by Mr. Capel, England. Was imported by R. W. C 
Esq., N. Y. City.—FPedigree: Warminster was got by New- 
minster, dam Black Bess, by Ratcatcher; 2d dam Poly- 
dora, by Prince; 3d dam Manto, by -Tiresias (dam of 
Cassandra) ; 4th dam, by Walton ; Sth am, by Diomed ; 6th 
dam Noivette, by Squirrel ; 7th dam Carina, by M : 
dam, by Blank; 9th dam, Dizzy, by Driver ; 10th dam, by 
Smiling Tom; 1ith dam, Miss Hip, by Oysterfoot; 12th dam 
by Merlin; 13th dam, ;14th dam, “Duke of 
Somerset's Coppin Mare.—Zerms; For  thorough-bred 
mares, $100; trotting mares, $75; to be paid at time of ser- 
vice. If they do not preve with foal, may be returned next 
season.—Pasturage: For mares from a distance, $15 per 
month, at owner’s risk. 


== 


BRITTANY Cows. 


The only breed of Cattle that has escaped thie Rinderpest 
in England. ROBERTSON & CO. (sole exporters), The Ex- 
change, Southwark-st., London, and Eaton Farm, Cobham,. 
Surrey, England, supply the above beautiful and profitable 
little Cows,and warrant them perfect,healthy,and good milk- 
ers. oe & Guernsey Cows & Heifers of the purest breeds 
supplied to description as to age, color, and time of calving. 


geRSEY CATTLE, from my 1st premium 
herd. For sale bi . W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J- 
One hour from New York. 


COTSwoLD AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP.— 
Lambs, 3 months old, $15; Chester White Pigs, at 6 
weeks old, $10. Alderney, Durham, Devon and Ayrshire 
Cattle and Calves, American Deer, Live Eagle, Tame Rac- 
coon, all kinds of Fancy Poultry and Eggs, low for cash. 
For sale by N. GUILBERT, 

Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. 


T. J. McCARTY & CO, 


MAPLE GROVE FARM, SALEM, 0., 
Importers of Berkshire, Lancashire, and_Thorough-bredé 
Chester Pigs. Our fine Chester Pigs are bred to our ime 
portes Lancashire Boars, which are acknowledged to be the 

nest Pigs in existence, entirely white, square built, lengthy, 
warranted to be 














fine hair, small ears and head. All Stoe 
thorough in their Breeding. 


FOR SALE. 


Thorough-bred Devon Cattle, Chester White and Berkshire 
Pigs, Cashmere Goats, and a great variety of Farm and fancy 
Fowis, Eggs for hatching, etc. For description and price 
address J. A. EARLY, Box 312, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Bred and for sale by 








GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
te Send for Circular and Price-List. 


REMIUM Chester White and Berkshire Pigs 
Southdown Sheep, improved breeds of Cattle, an 
Fancy Fowls, bred and shipped to order, Send for Circular 
on Breeding and Care of Swine. . 
THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 4 


URE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS and: 
Fancy Poultry, bred and for sale, b 
W. E. STITT, 
Columbus, Wis. « 


URE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS, Bred 
and for Sale by C.C, FULLER, Nelson, Portage Co., 
Ohio. Send for Circular and Price-List. ‘ 


PURE-BRED_ | 1 
BEST RR AE BES Stic, cusster Oo? 


Pa, Eggsaspecialty. Send stamp for Circular. 


LARGE SALES... hn 

@ sand Five Hun- 

dred and Seventeen 1517) Ohio Improved CHESTER 

SWINE were shipped into the various States, Territories, 
and Canada, for breeders, in_1870, if 
. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 

Send _for description and price of this famous breed, an@ , 

other Thorough-bred Animals and Fowls, 


GGS FOR HATCHING.—Houdan 
Dark Brahma, Buff Cochin, Lemon Cochin,$4 doz.; Light 
Brahma, Gray Dorking, Silver, Silver-spangied Hamburg, 
Golden Sebright Bantam, White Leghorn, $2 doz.; Canacker 
Duck, $5 doz. Canacker is the handsomest duck kno 
large,pure white,with black’on head. Most kinds ef our fowls 
were imported from Cooper. Four years teaches us Houd- 
ans and Light Brahmas are best lavers known. We are 
De te) ddan Light Pawlak, 82 Bead for 
oz. Houdan e ; 4 doz. a ‘ 
‘ logue. Ww ‘ER & SON, 
for hatching. — 
ten other varieties. A few FOWLS for sale. 


Descriptive Catalogue, S.C PENT 
Partrid: 
White, Buff, and Black Coch | 
Send for Circular. 























Rye, Westchester Co., Pe . 
EG G S Light and Dark Brahmas, an 
E. HARTSHORN & SONS, 
18 Blackstone-street, Boston, Mass. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From my Premium imported and selected_strains of Dark 
and Light Brahma,Houdan. Silver-spangled Hamburg, White 
Leghorn, Black Spanish and Rouen Ducks. For particulars 
address, with stamp, F. W. MILES, Box 439, Plainfield, N. J. 
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Advertising Rates. 
PTERMS — (cash before insertion) : 
iN, ENGLISH EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line.. Less than 4 lines, $5. 

Dpen Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 
Last Page, and-2d and 34 Cover Pages—$2.50 per line 
of agate space for each insertion.—Page next to Reading 
Matter and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line of agate space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line. Less than four lines, 
31.00 for each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion. 
IN HEARTH AND HOME 


‘Ordinary pages, per line (agate measure)..... see dewd 40 cents. 
ene 50 cents. 
Pompiness Notices... .........0.0cccecscwccssscccesecesse.60 CONtS, 


i sbaknc eb dives ces cscbssecetbkensscices vevceceeedd Cents, 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway NEw York. 


De La VERGNE & HARE, 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION DEALERS IN 


EGGS, BUTTER, CHEESE, 


AND OTHER PRODUCE, 
No. 299 WAaSHINGTON-ST., cor. Reade-st.; 
43 ee NEW YORK. 
REFERENCES. 

Hon. H. H. Van orem, New York. 

‘Hon. D. B. St. John, New- rst National Bank, N.Y. 
ae % A Cok. Lockwood L. Doty, N. Y. 

Hon. 8. F. Miller, Franklin, D, Weidman & Co., Albany, 


Del. Co., N. Y. * A 
G, Wait, Esq. 2 Young's A. M. Brumaghim & Co., Al- 


Montreal. 





— Ls any, N. ¥. 
7 Fa Bank, St. First National Bank, Cincin- 
ouis, Mo, na i 
Louisvilte Insurance & Bank- Manufacturers’ Nati’al Bank, 


gz Co., Louisville, Ky. Chicago, Il. 
Messrs. A. & J.C. S. Harrison, Bankers, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“RICHARDSON & Goyz p 





... SEEDS 


C. 
AN AGRICULTURIST pylon 


Long Orange Carrot, per oz., 15 cts.; per Ib., $1.25. 
The Trophy Tomato, per pkt., 25c.; five pkts., $1; per 

02., $5. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, per ont.. 50¢c.; per 

©z., $1; per 1b., $12. New Joint Parching Corn, aye t. 

25c.; five pkts., $1. Judson’s New Branching Sweet Corn, 
er pit. 50c.; five xe. $2. Judson’s New, Branching 
ield Corn, p c.; five p 





er pkt., kts., $2. 
Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds, by Mail, 
Postage free, 
Collection No. 5, containing 4 varieties ioinakabenon $3 





“ No. 7 “ 1 “ < 1 
saseet collections, which can be safely sent by Express 
(freight paid by purchaser), from $5 to $20. 


Collections of Flower Seeds,: by Mail 
Postage free. 
No.1. Twenty choice varieties of Annuals ................ $1 
a 7 choice yarieties of Biennials and Peren- 
it ackits thoklsiwnt>osbepeakhonecvense Sheep aa nine 
“ 3. Ten extra fine varieties of Annuals and Perennials 1 
“ 4, Five very choice varieties selected from finest 
Flowers of English Pansies, Carnation and 
Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut’s French 
Asters, and double Hollyhocks................... 1 
By remitting $3, the four collections will be sent to any 
ess, postage free. Seed catalogue mailed free. 


Vegetable Plants, by Mail, 
POSTAGE FREE. 
The Tro Tomato, per doz., $1; per 100, $5. 
pg Mik Tomato, <P 40 cts. ; per 100, $2. 

The Cook's favorite Tomato, per doz., 40cts.; per 100, $2. 
‘Karly York Cabbage, per 100, $1. 
True Jersey Wakefield.Cabbage, per 100, $1.25. 
Half Early Paris Caulifiower, per 100, $2. 

uthern Queen Sweet Potatoes, per 50, $1; per 100, $1.50. 

ansemon ad % per 100, % cts. 


Bresee’s New Seedling Potatoes. 
Bresee’s King of the Earlies (or No. 4), the earliest potato 
known, 4 lbs., by mail, $1; per pk., by Express, $1.50; per 
bu., $5; per bbl., $10. 
one 8 a mg cr me. 6 : a See = 
e qualit: mail, 3; per pk,, ixpress, $1.50; 
per bu. $5: per bbl. $10. rics 
Lawn Mower. 
Hill’s Patent Improved Lawn Mower, $25. Descriptive 
Circular on application. 
RICHARDSON & GOULD, 
P. 0. Box 5,134. 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


iX< Don’t 
b en rom -. 


THE CHAMPION SHOE. 
FORM YOUR CLUBS. SEND FOR A PAIR. 
Finest Shoe in. the Wortp FARMERS. See LARGE 
CUT and FULL PARTICULARS, GE 153, April number 
of the Am. Agricuiturist. A, BALLARD & SON, 
32 and Vesey-=street, 
P, 0. Box 5,000, < New York. 


SCHOOL of practical CIVIL ENGINEERING, 











for r, 


N and Drawi nold’s Block, Chicago, 
™ be ae for Rh held wore in 8 to 6 months ; 


Shorough course 1 year 


FILLED AS EASILY 





The Flowing Spring 


AS A PAIL. 








Patented Oct. 1st, 1867, and Dec, 27th, 1870. 

No farther trouble in keeping a constant 
supply of PURE CLEAN WATER before your 
Fowls. A practical application of a scientific principle, 
saving nineteen-twentieths of the usual labor in watering 
fowls. Ornamental; very durable; cannot get out of 
order. Being made of iron, and well galvanized (inside and 
out), it cannot rust nor break. Easily kept from freezing 
in the coldest weather. 

The bulk of the water is always in an air-tight chamber, 
perfectly protected from all dust and dirt, from the action 
of the air, from all loss or waste, and trom becoming im- 
ee from any cause whatever, and is automatically fed into 

he drinking-dish as required. The Poultry cannot soil the 
water in the dish, nor get their feet in it; and as the dish 
holds but a small quantity of water, it is renewed many 
times a day by fresh water from the reservoir. 

We guarantee good ware and perfect satisfaction, 
PRICE-LIST. 









“ “ 


Class Agricultural Hardware. 
Also, 1 gall. and 2 gall. fountains expressly designed for 
young chickens and young ducks. 
Discount to the trade. Patentee and Manufacturer, 


B. VAN GAASBEEK, No. 12 First-st., New York. 


% % 
shot oo, 6 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


It is Purest White, and all the fashionable shades; of the 
right consistency for use; requires no oil, thinning, or 
dryers; and sold by the gallon only. It costs less than pure 
lead and oil, and wears twice as long. The Co, have opened 
the following Depots, where Paint can be had at Manufac- 
turer’s prices. Sample card and recommends from owners 
of the finest villas in the country furnished free, by address- 


ing 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., CLEVELAND, O, 
+, W. PITKIN, CatcaGo, ILL. 
J. MULLIKEN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES OSGOOD & CO., Norwicu, Conn. 
ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHCART, BaLTIMoRE, MD. 
LAWRENCE & CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
W. P. CONVERSE, New ORLEANS, La. 
WM. M. BIRD & CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
WM. M. BIRD & CO., SAVANNAH, Ga. 


~Thomson’s New Styles 
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The Ventilating, a Summer Corset, entirely new in style, 
and perfect in shape, 

The Curvilinear, rich and elegant in finish. Also, a lower 
cost “ Glove-Fitting ” than ever before offered, These justly- 
celebrated PaTENT Glove- Fitting Corsets are constantly gain- 
ing in favor all over the land, as well as in foreign countries. 

Always ask for Thomson’s genuine Glove-Fitting, every 
Corset being stamped with the name and trade mark, the 
crown. THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Sole Patentees, 
391 Broadway, New York. 


Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter 





is superior to al 






Northern and 
Western States. 


THE 
PANAMA 
SKELETON 
CORSET. 


Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 56 Lispenard-st., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co. Chicaga Agents for the Supporters. 
HARMON, BALDWIN _& FOY, 


Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 








SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


Manufactured by the Original 
Inventor of Steel Pens. 
THE CELEBRATED durability ana ; 
of these Pens are owing to a peculiar proveen OF Cogition 
the 


ing, and to the great care taken in their mana 
most skilied and experienced workmen in why unre by 


They are @ nearer approximation to the réal SWAN 
QUILL than anything hitherto invented. 
For sale by Dealers generally. 
2” SAMPL CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, @ ca ar 
closed, sent ty mail on receipt of 25° CEN rerey *. 
LAE TCR 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0, 
138 and 140 Grand-street, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS _ 
STEEL PENS, 


For sale to the Trade at the NEW YORK branch of the 
House, 91 John Street. : 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OwEN, Agent. 
BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing Machine 


Challenges the _ world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and_ beauty of 
stitch, durability of ‘eon- 
struction, and rapidity of 
motion. Call and examine, 
Send for Circular. Agents 
wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY’ 


BLEES 











#23 Broadway, N.Y. 
THERE WERE SOLD IN THE YEAR 1870; 
§s§.S41 


Of Blatchley’s Cucumber 


MARK. 








| WOOD PUMPS, 
Measuring 213,566 feet in length, or sufficient in the aggre- 
gate for A Well over 40 Miles Deep, 

Simple in Construction ; Easy in'Operation; Giving no 
Taste tothe Water; Durable; Reliable and Cheap. These 
Pumps are_their own best recommendation. For sale by 
Dealers in Hardware and Agricultural Implements, Plumb-; 
ers, Pump-Makers, &c., throughout the country. Circulars, 
&c., furnished upon application by mail or otherwise. 

Single Pumps forwarded to parties in towns where J have 
no agents, upon receipt of the regular retai. price. 

In buying, be caretul that your Pump bears my trade- 
mark as above, as I guarantee no other. 

CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 
Office and Warcroom: 

624 and 626 Filbert-st., Philadelphia, Penn. 


METALLIC BIRD HOUSE No. 4. 


Finished in 
White and 
Enamel. Il- 

lustrated 
Catalogues 

















dence, R.L, 
Manufac- 
turers of 
Ornament. 
al 20} 
Work for 
Gardens, 
Lawns, 
Cemeteries 
&c. For 


sale by B. K. Brtss,23 Park Place, New York; A. H. Fran- 
ciscus & Co., 513 Market-st., Philadelphia ; Keen & Haggerty, 
Baltimore, Md.; curtis & Cobb, 161 Tremont-st., Isaiah 
White, 100 Tremont-st., Boston; Kinnicut & Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; J. W. Boteler & Bro., Washington, D. C. 


AGREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 


A SANITARY WATER PIPE. 

A cheap, healthful, durable, and flexible Metal Pipe for 
conducting water into dwellings to be used for drinking and 
cooking. This Pipe can be had at 20 per cent less than Lead 
Pipe of the same strength, and 10 per cent less than Galves, 
ized Iron Pipe of the same bore, and_ transportation wi 
cost about one-half. Satisfactory testimony can be given 
that water conducted by this Pipe maintains its natural 
purity, which cannot be said of water carried through Lead, 
or Galvanized Iron Pipes. This Pipe can be wor ed, and 
soldered with common_plumbers’ solder, the same as Lead 
Pipe. Please send for Circular. 

NEW YORK LEAD CO., 
63 and 65 Centre-street, New York. 
ba achet."*. 


FARMER’S FENCE, 


Is a straight, simple, cheap, and reliable portable fence, re 

cently patented by A. Kull, Jr. Farm pqat model, and ful 

instructions sent to you on receipt of # n registered letter. 
Address A. KULL, Jr., Geneva, Wis. 
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STANDARD WORKS on the AMERICAN HORSE. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, containing all that is known of the 


Pedigrees of Trotting Horses, their ancestors and descendants, with a record of all published performances in 
which a mile was trotted or paced in 2:40 or less, from the earliest dates till the close of 1868, and_a full record 
of the performances of i8t9 and 1870. Giving complete summaries of over six thousand contests. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the true origin of the American Trotter. Anda set of Rules for the Government of al! trials 
of speed, By J. I. WaAuiace, compiler of Wallace’s American Stud-Book. Royal octavo, Post-paid, Five Dol- 
lars. 


Frank Forester’s Horse and Horsemanship of the United States and British 


Provinces of North America. By Henry WiLi1AM HERBERT, in two superb royal octavo volumes, of 1,200 pages, 
with Steel. Engraved original Portraits of thirty celebrated representative Horses. This Standard Historical 
Work has been thoroughly revised, newly written, compiled, and perfected to the present time. By S. D. & B. 
G. Bruce, Editors of the Turf, Fidd and Farm. Price, post-paid, Fifteen Dollars. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS: 


Wallace’s American Stud-Book. Volume one. Being a compilation of the 
Pedigrees of American and Imported Blood Horses, from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all named ani- 
mals without extended Pedigrees prior to the year 1840. And a SUPPLEMENT, containg a history of all Horses 
and Mares that have trotted in public from the earliest trotting-races till the close of 1866. By J. H. Wat- 
LACE. Royal 8vo, of over 1,000 pages, elegantly bound in extra cloth, beveled boards and splendidly illustrated. 
Price, post-paid, Ten Dollars. 
oe Volume will be ready in September, completing the work to date, upward of 1,000 pages. Post-paid, 

en Dollars. . 
Horse Portraiture, Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trotters, Prepa- 


rations for Races; Management in the Stable ; on the Track ; Horse Life, etc., etc. By JosepH Camn Simpson. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $2.50. 


“The most valuable work on the breeding, rearing, and training of Trotters ever presented to the American 
public.”—TZuryf, Field and Farm. 


SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS 


ON 


FIELD SPORTS, 
THE DOG AND THE GUN. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports of the United States and_British Provinces of 
North America, by Henry William Herbert, embracing the game of North America, upland shooting, bay shoot- 
ing, wild sporting of the wilderness, forest, prairie, and mountain sports, bear-hunting, turkey-shooting, etc., 
13th edition, revised and illustrated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, Six Dollars. 

‘* Mr. Herbert combines a thorough personal acquaintance with the subject, an enthusiasm which takes hold of 
one’s sympathies, and a nervous style altogether beyond the reach of ordinary pens.”"—New York Alvion. 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing of the United States and British Proy- 


inces of North America. 100 Engravings, and plate of 24 colored flies. By Henry William Herbert. Embracing 
a full illustrated description of the game-fish of North America; trout_and salmon-fishing ; shoal water and deep 
sea fishing; lake and ‘river-fishing ; trolling; fly-fishing, etc. 12th Edition. One post octavo volume. Post- 
paid, Five Dollars. 


‘The engravings are most excellent, and we deem it impossible to have a more complete work.”—<Spirét of the 
Times. 

Frank Forester’s Complete Manual for Young Sportsmen of Fowling, Fish- 
ing, and ‘Field Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and the Rod. Art of Shooting on the 
Wing. The breaking, management, and hunting of the Dog. The varieties and habits of Game. River, lake, 
and sea-fishing. Prepared for instruction and use of the youth of America. Post octavo. Post-paid, $3. 

‘‘ My previous works, on this and kindred topics, were intended rather for sportsmen than for beginners.”*— 
Author's Introduction. 


The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited by Frank 


Forester. Containing full instructions in all that relates to the breeding, rearing, breaking, kenneling, and con- 
ditioning of Dogs, with valuable receipts for the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. Post-paid, 
Three Dollars. 


“The most perfect and comprehensive work in existence for the dog-fancier and dog-lover.”"—Spirit of the Times. 


The Dead Shot: or, Sportsman’s complete Guide; being a treatise on the use 


of the Gun, with rudimentary and finishing Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


‘“* It comprises a searching and clear exposition of the secrets of good shooting.” —Sporting Magazine. 

The Crack Shot: or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a treatise on 
the use of the Rifle, with rudimentary and finishing Lessons, including a full description of the latest_improved 
breech-loading weapons; rules and regulations for target practice, and directions for hunting game. By Edward 
C. Barber. Post-paid, $1.75. 

“Nothing better of the kind could be desired.”—New- York Hvening Mail. 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle. Personal experiences, By “ Ubique.” Nearly fifty 


practical articles on subjects connected with fishing, shooting, racing, trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Address ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 








fe 


a\\\a ’ 
Practical Tivriculture: 
A GUIDE TO THE 
Successful Propégation and Cultivation 
OF 


FLORISTS’ PLANTS. 
BY 
PETER HENDERSON, 


AUTHOR oF ‘GARDENING FOR PRoFiT.” 
BERGEN CITY, N. J. 
cit pS 

Mr. Henderson is known as the largest Commercial 
Florist in the country. In the present work he gives a 
full account of his modes of propagation and cultivation. 
It is adapted to the wants of the amateur, as well as the 
professional grower. 


NOTICES BY FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 

Certainly the most practical and desirable work that 
has ever been published on this subject. We are selling 
them rapidly. Some no doubt will say that it exposes 
the ‘“‘ secrets” of the Trade too freely, and that it will 
make Gardeners and Propagators so plenty that our oc- 
cupation, like Othello’s, will be gone. .H. A. DrEEr, 

Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Truly “ practical,” and ought to be in the hands of 
every one engaged in the culture of Flowers. 
T. C. Maxwett & Bros., Geneva, N. Y. 


It might be entitled ‘‘ Floriculture Made Easy.” Ido 
not see why any one with ordinary common sense should 
not succeed, with this book in his hands. 

L. C. Lissy, Florist, Nashville, Tenn. 


No work ever before published in this country was 
practically valuable to those in want of direct informa- 
tion (apon this subject). Wm. SAUNDERS, 

Sup’t Dep’t of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Just the work for the young Florist or Amateur, as it 
tells him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its 
simple teachings are followed. 

_GALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R. I. 


What is wonderful, the most of our Professional Flo- 
rists here frankly admit their indebtedness to the work 
for information and suggestions. I am only an amateur 
in flowers, but feel gratefully indebted to its author for 
the pleasure its perusal has given. 

GroraE W. Sanvenrs, Baltimore, Md. 


Without exception the most practical work on Flori- 
culture in the English language. All the prosy fossils of 
—— — &c., I consign to the lumber room. I shall order 
a dozen from the publishers to give to my friends. 

JAMES FLeMine, Narseryman and Florist, 
Toronto, Canada, 


Complete in all its departments, a thoroughly: common- 
sense book, valuable to all interested in Plants and 
Flowers. Gro. W. CAMPBELL, Nurseryman, Delaware, O. 


We have been asked hundreds of times by our custom. 
ers for a work on flowers ; now we get something credit- 
able to recommend. Ext.iorr Bros. & Bureess, Florists, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Apart from its great working value, the book is de- 
lightful reading. Miss ANNA WARNER, 
“The Island,” West Point, N. Y. 


Thoroughly practical, yet readable as a novel. 

New York Sun. 
A worthy contribution to every votary of Flera; style 
comprehensive, sharp and decisive, just what was to be 
expected from its well-known author. 
F. K. Paenrx, Bloomington, Il. 


Full to overflowing with valuable information. 
Francis RicHarpDsen, Toronto, Canada. 
* 





ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 








245 Broadway, New York. 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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A BOOK FOR HUNTERS. 


THE 


HUNTER AND TRAPPER, 


ene 


HALSEY THRASHER, 


AN EXPERIENCED HUNTER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This little book will be read with interest by all who 
would find instruction and entertainment in the narrative 
of an old hunter’s experience. The following, from the 
author's Preface, will give an idea of the character and 


design of the work: 


“Tam a blacksmith by trade, but when I was a boy I 
became fond of a gun and a trap, and my first success in 
my shop was to make a steel trap. It was my aim to 
become an expert trapper, and I tried my hand at catch- 
ing foxes. 


**Many a dollar haye I paid to cunning old men to learn 
the art, and I have succeeded pretty well, too; but why 
has not some man of experience written a book explain- 
ing the art of successfully trapping the different kinds of 
fur animals? I propose to tell the boys how to do it. 


“T have studied the nature and habits of animals of 
different species, and a plan that was good to capture the 
otter, the mink, and the beaver, forty years ago, is just 
as good now as then. The nature of animals doesn’t 
change like the nature of men; we have grown wiser, 
while they have remained the same. The mode of cap- 
turing them when I was a boy, and the way used now, 
may be put together, and succeed better than cither one 
alone. 

‘** Men are traveling through the country selling recipes 
at a high price to teach how to dressskins. I propose in 
this work to teach all these things, so that a man may 
have them ina neat little volume for reference at any 
time. I shall also treat upon angling for the trout, the 
bass, and the pickerel, which I think I understand. I 
hope to make it all so plain that even the inexperienced 
will, in some measure, succeed.” 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—Dcer Hunting. 

CHAPTER II.—How to Catch the Fox. 

CHAPTER III.—How to Hunt and Catch the Beaver. 

CHAPTER IV.—How to Catch the Otter. 

CHAPTER Y.—How to Catch the Mink. 

CHAPTER VI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Muskrat. 

CHAPTER VII.—How to Catch the Marten. 

CHAPTER VIII.—How to Catch the Fisher. 

CHAPTER IX.—How to Catch the Raccoon. 

CHAPTER X.—How to Hunt and Trap the Bear. 

CHAPTER XI.—How to Hunt and Trap the Wolf. 

@HAPTER XII.—How to Trap the Pocket Gopher. 

CHAPTER XIII.—Fishing for Trout, Pickerel, and Bass. 

CHAPTER XIV.—How to Hunt the Honey Bee. 

CHAPTER XV.—Hints About Shot-Guns and Rifles. 

CHAPTER XVI.—Traps. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Dressing and Tanning Skins and 
Furs 

sy Le oe PRICE $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD & CO,, 
245 Broadway, New York. 











| 
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THE TRAPPER GUIDE: 
A Manual of Instructions 


For capturing all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, and curing their skins ; with 
observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods, and narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting 


excursions. 
By 8S. NEWHOUSE, 


And other Trappers and Sportsmen. 


Edited by the Oneida Community. 


216 
With 32 full page Illustrations, and numerous 
smaller Engravings. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Connection of Trapping with other Trades.—Observa- 
tions on the Fur Trade.—Season for Trapping.—Statis- 
tics of the Fur Trade. 


THE TRAPPER’S ART. 
I. PRELIMINARIES. 
II. CAPTURE OF ANIMALS. , 
III. CURING SKINS. 
IV. LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


THE TRAPPER’S FOOD. 


The Deer.—The Buffalo.—The Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
or Bighorn.—The Argali.—The Prong-horra Antelope.— 
Squirrel Hunting.—The Ruffled Grouse. — Pinnated 
Grouse.—Sharp-tail Grouse.—Cock of the Plains.—Dusky 
Grouse.—Canada or Spruce Grouse.—White-tailed Ptar- 
migan.—Willow Ptarmigan.—European Grouse.—Water 
Fowl. 


FISHING IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


Spearing Fish.—Fishing through the Ice.—Net-fishing 


Pages Octavo. 


in Winter. 
NOTES ON TRAPPING AND WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN OF A TRAPPING CAMPAIGN, 
BOAT BUILDING. 
SNOW-SHOES. 
NARRATIVES. 

An Evening with an old Trapper.—A Young Trapper’s 
Experience.—The Deer Hunt.—Muskrat Hunting.—An 
Amateur in the North Woods.—Traveling in a Circle.— 
An Expedition to the Laurentian Hills. 


APPENDIX. 


History and description of the Newhouse Trap.—Con- | 


clusion. 
SENT POST-PAID. 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. | 


PRICE $2.00. 





THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending throngh fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 





minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim, 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 








a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
| ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
| peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
| section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards..../ A study of Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer’s wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet, 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 





It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. Itis evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a ‘large sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is eme 
bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid all who were experi- 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse- 


quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
| and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 





The book is acomplete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultry for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 


| 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
NEW AND VALUABLE STANDARD WORK. 


DISEASES 


OF THE 


AMERICAN HORSE, 


AND 
CATTLE AND SHEEP; 

Their treatment, with a full description of the medicines 
employed. By RoBERT MCCLURE, M.D., V.S., of the Veter- 
inary College .of Philadelphia. Profusely illustrated, 1 vol. 
12m0., cloth. This work-embraces a list of all forms of dis- 
eases in the horse, cow, and sheep, and is alphabetically ar- 
ranged, so that the disease and the oan d may be readily 
found. The work is throughout comprehensive, reliable, 
and clearly written, 


Every One‘can Understand it. 


There was need for justsuch a bold hand as Dr. McClure’s | 
to strike down old (and new) humbugs, and to build up a | 


true and humane practice in the.treatment of that most use- 
ful and noblest of animals, the horse, as well as that of 


cattle and sheep. 
No Farmer, Amateur, Stock-Breeder, 


Veterinarian, or Stock-Owner, 
Should be without this book. It is printed from large and 
clear type, is handsomely bound, and will be sent to any 
address, postage paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with Agents for its 
sale. Address, for Circular and terms, 
JOHN E. POTTER. & CO., Publishers, 
‘ 614 and 617 Sansom S$t., Philadelphia. 





oo” PAGES devoted to Feeding, Breeding, and 
ry] how we manage Swine in Chester County. Sent 
by mail, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 25 cents; 
worth ten times its cost. Every owner of a Hog should 
have it. It is accompanied with our Circular, giving a thor- 
ough description of the Genuine Chester White Pigs, prices, 
etc., etc., bred and for sale by us. Address, 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr., & CO., 
Marshallton, Chester Co., Penn. 


Houdan, Gray Dorking and Dark Brahmas, 


The Subscriber will fill orders for Eggs from the above 
varieties, which he has made a specialty, having a well-se- 
lected stock of the best imported and premium Fowls. 
Houda 











From Partridge Cochins, Japanese Bantams, and 12 other 
varieties of Choice Fowls, now ready. Address 
V. H. BRACKETT, Boston, Mass. 


school Music. 


New Sabbath 
































An entire new collection of BEAUTIFUL SABBATH 
SCHOOL MUSIC. _ No old or worn-out tunes, but every 
thing NEW, FRESH, and SPARKLING. Words and Music 
by the best writers in the country. Specimen pages sent 
FREE, or a single copy mailed on receipt of 35 cents. Price, 
$30 per hundred. Every person interested in S. S. Music 
should examine THE PEARL. 

Address S. BRAINARD & SONS, 

Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


we (RIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG 
] BOOK.—Over 450,000 copies sold. It gives correct 
measurement for all kinds of Logs, Lumber, Boards, Plank, 
Scantling, Wood, ete., and has become the standard book 
for measuring lumber throughout the United States. Every 
farmer, lumber-dealer and mechanic should have a copy. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or send 30 cents to me, and I will 
forward a copy, post-paid. Address 
GEO. W. FISHER, 6 Exchange-street, Rochester, N. Y. 
GABDENING MADE EASY 
For the Million. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. 
With the addition of how to cultivate and keep SwEET 
PoTaTOEs at the North. Price, 15 cts, by mail. 

Address J.C. THOMPSON, : 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


AEN TER ’S Mazmual, a complete and 
Practical Guide, giving best methods and latest im- 
provements in house-painting, sign-painting, graining, var- 
nishing, polishing, staining, gilding, glazing, silvering, etc., 
etc. lso principles of glass-staining, harmony and contrast 
of colors, analysis of colors, with philosophy, theories and 
ractices of color, etc. Includes also. Practical Paper 
anging. 

“ T consider the work invaluable and indispensable to the 
person engaged in Painting, etc., and write from an ex- 
perience of more than thirty years.”—John Salisbury, New- 
port, R. I. 

Price 50 cts. Sold by Booksellers or sent by mail, post- 
aid, On receipt_of price, by JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 
Nassan-st., New York. 


: 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE YEAR 
OF BATTLES, essen’ 
Franco-German 
a t 4 War. By Brockett. 


Accurate, reliable, and complete. The only one published. 


Send $1.50 for ontfit, and secure the best territory at once. 
Address J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., New York or Chicago. 

















The Illustrated Christian Weekly, 


A New religious weekly for home and car reading. 

The Only illustrated religious weekly in the country. 

The Cheapest illustrated weekly. Only 5 cts. a copy. 

Absolutely undenominational. Home and Sabbath Jour- 
nal. The first number contains an elegant full-page picture, 
symbolizing the spirit of the nineteenth century. 


CONTENTS FIRST NUMBER. 


Iliustrations.—Nineteenth Century. Five Points. Tene- 
ment-house Prayer-meeting. The Mission Chapel. The 
Kingdom of God is within You. Portrait of Dr. Skinner. 
Waiting for Papa. ? 

Articles by Drs. Tyng, Adams, Robinson, Weston, and 
others, A story by the author of Jessica’s First Prayer. 

For sale by all Wews-dealers. Price $2 per year, single 
copy, 5 cents. Published by the 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau-street, N.Y. 


~ BAIRD’ 











£OR PRACTICAL MEN, 
My new and enlarged Catalogue of PRACTICAL 

AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 82 pages, 8vo., will bo 

sent, free of postage, to any one who will favor me 


with his address. 
2 HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
{ndustrial Publisher, 406 Walnut 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





AN ‘eight page illustrated 
weekly, for young people. Best, 
prettiest, and cheapest in the 
world. TRIAL TRIP, ONE 
DIME. Agents wanted. Large 


TEE 
BRIGHT SIDE, 
One Dollar. premiums or cash commissions. 
y where you saw this advertise- 


5a. 
ment. BRIGHT SIDE CO., Publishers, Chicago, Il. 











RE AD THRAITS.—Send $1 and receive a House- 

hold Edition United States Counterfeit Detector, illus- 
trated with 6 beautiful steel engravings. LABAN HEATH & 
Co., 80 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. Agents wanted, 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE in the World. 
176,872 New and Old Books on hand. 
Catalogues Nos. 23 to 26, free. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 8 Beekman Street, New York. 


UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED: SHEATHING, 
For outside of Studding, under Clapboards. A 
non-conductor of cold, heat, and dampness, 
PREPARED PLASTERING-BOARD, 
acheap and perfect substitute for lath and plas- 
ter; makes a smooth, warm, and substantial wall, 
at less than half the usual! cost, 
DOUBLE-THICK ROOFING, 
and Quartz Cement, make a good water and fire- 
proot roof for less than $3.50 per square, 
Samples and Circulars sent free, by) 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
Chicago; or, 
B, E. HALE, 
22 and 24 Frankfort-st., N. Y. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE, 


The House-furnishing Trade are invited to try our Pails, 
Slop-Jars, a Basins, Milk-Pans, etc. The Milk-Pan 
will keep milk sweet and produce more cream than any oth- 
er, owing to its being a perfect non-conductor, They are 
water-proof and durable. For Descriptive and Price-lists 
apply to the manufacturers, JENNINGS BROS., 

STAFFORD M’'F’G CO., 


352 Pearl-st., New York City. 
M ( \ EY. 66 Fulton St., New York. 
SCHOOL, 

1 


Government and Mottoes. New, appropriate, and 

beautiful. For both Common and Sunday-Schoo Thou- 

sands use them. For Circular and Samples, address 
JOHN ATWATER, 116 Madison-st., Chicago, Il. 


NM] AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS—Neatest wonders of 

the Age—25 cents a package. Library of Love, Eti- 
quette, Courtship, and Marriage, 4 Books for 50 Cts. Sent 
postage paid. W.C. WEMYSS, 730 Broadway, New York. 


ATER-PROOF BUIL}D- 
ING PAPER, for Roofing, Sheathing, 
Ceilings, Oil-cloths, Shoe Stiffenings, Tags, 
Trunks, Blasting Cartridges, Flour and 
Grain Bins, ete. (Patent secured.) For 
sale by J. HUNTER, Jr., 
Paper Warehouse, 59 Duane-st., N. Y. 














Easily made with our Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfit. Circulars Free. 




















OIL YOUR HARNESS. 


PORE LASTING BENEFIT is de- 


‘rived from one application of 


- FRANK MILLER’S 
PREPARED 


Harness Qil Blacking 


Than from three applications of any kind of clear oil. This 

assertion is justified by rty_ Years’ experience and 

observation. Manufactured by FRANK MILLER & CO., 
18 and 20 Cedar-street, New York. 


GENTS WANTED 
every where—large profits—to 
sell a little article indorsed by every 
woman using it. It keeps the needle 
from piercing the finger and thumb 
while sewing. With it she sews 
one-third faster. Sample and circu- 
lar mailed free on receipt of 80 cts. ; 
or call and examine. 
National Finger Guard Co., 
777i Broadway, New York. 








Sa 


ATTENTION LADIES! 





A perfect protection for 
ladies’ dresses against soiling 
by perspiration of the arm- 
pits. 25 cents per pair. Large 
size, 50 cents. Sent. by mail 
on receipt of price by 

GOODYEAR’S I. R. 
Glove M’f’g Company, 
205 Broadway, New York 
Agents wanted everywhere. 




















WIRE, 


EAGLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Annealed & Galvanized Iron Wire 
AND ? 
FENCE STAPLES. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 81 JOHN-ST., N. Y¥. 
ta SEND For CIRCULARS. 








AND LAST A LIFETIME. 
Ask any watch-maker for it. Sample sent by mail for 50 
cts. BIRCH & CO., 8 Maiden Lane, New York. 





TINLINED LEAD PIPE, 


Manufactured under the COLWELL, SHAW & 
WILLARD Patent, by 


Improved Machinery, 


Which insures soundness throughout, being a Perfect 
Tin Pipe, within a Perfect Lead Pipes and having 
all the advantages of both. 
TATHAM & BROTHERS, New York and Phila. 


EUREKA BUTTER WORKER. 


It consists of a bowl held in a frame, also a lever ladle, 
enabling dairy-women to wash, salt, and work kard butter 
easily and perfectly, exactly the hand-ladle principle, three 
times faster than men with hand-ladles, 

The bowl revolves, is drained with a lever, readily re- 
moved, handily washed. It is every way practical, not 
liable to make butter salvy, is very simple, cheap, and dur- 
able. For introduction, liberal discount will be made on 
first orders in — town, wholesale or retail. 

Dairy-men and Dealers, send for Cuts, Description, and 
Prices. Address J. P. CORBIN, Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 


Great Western Gun Works. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers. 


Caps, Powder, Shot, Wads, Bullets, Game-Bags, Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks, Gun materials and Sporting Goods of eve 
description at very low prices. Send stamp for a Price-list. 
We send goods by Express, C.0.D., with privilege to ex- 
amine before paying the hill. Army Guns and Revolvers 
bought or traded for. Address J.H. JOHNSTON, 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made, selling our 
Scissors SHARPENER and other wares. Sample 25 cts. 
Catalogue tree, IT. J, HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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BUY THE BEST: 





iS ; a at Be 

M 2 54 - iyi? 
AMracuRer BY ADRIANCE, PLATT &C0 
STYLES, SIZES & PRICES TO SUIT ALL FARMERS, 


Descriptive Circulars Forwerded by Mail. 








Johnston’s Self-raking Reaper. 


Champion! King! Sweepstakes! 
And many other like encomiums have been enthusiastically 
oe this Reaper, the past few years, for meritorious 
wor 

It is the only reaper that will save the entire crop when 
badly tangled and lodged ; and it has the only Original De- 
vice that is of practical - worth for Reeling and Raking grain. 

We make them to cut a5 or 6-feetswath, the draft of which 
is about the same as that of a 4-feet cut ligit mower. 15 
acres is an ordinary day’s work. 21 acres were cut with an 
ordinary pair of horses between sunrise and sunset with a 
6-feet cut; it is 80 simple in its construction, that any boy or 
ordinary field-hand can work it to its full capacity ; or it may 
be worked automatically, as preferred. 

For particulars « for Pam yhicts, and address 

Cc. BRADLEY & SON, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FARMERS, 


Saye your Reaper and Mowereknives, witich you 
can do by ordering of E. G. Knieut, Auburn, N. Y., 2 
Grindstonc, with adjustable Swinging Bar Attachment, 
which will grind the sections to a perfect and uniform bevel. 

The attachment is easily removed, leaving the stone ready 
for the ordinary purposes of a grindstone. 

Price for Single Stone and Attachment,complete,delivered 
on cars here, $5, or $45.00 per dozen, Attachments, which 
will fit any stone, $2.50 each, or $20 per dozen. Cash on deliv- 
ery. Address E. G. KNIGHT, Auburn, N.Y. 








TAYLOR'S PATENT 





Steel-Tooth Hay and Grain Rake, and 
Patent Tedder Attachment, 
Over 14,000in Use, 185 First Prizes 


and Premiums Awarded, 


The Teeth are Cast-steel, of an oval shape, therefore giv- 
ing more strength than any round tooth of the same weight. 
With one horse and a boy, can rake from 20 to 
25 acres per day, which will soon pay fora Rake. It 
has been thoronglily tested in 26 States, Territories, 
and Canada. Weinvite farmers and dealers to exam- 
ine our Rake. If there isno Agent in your locality, address 

B. C. TAYLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Hinman’s Railway Hay Conveyor, wsed with Horse-Fork, 
will carry Hay or Grain to the most,remote part of the 
mow, either from the barn-floor, or thé outside. Circulars 
sent free. 


HOMER W. FITCH & CO., 


Bitag=* W. Dutciacss Coe, XN. Ys 





_ 
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HESE CELEBRATED MA- 
HINES are made in four sizes as Mowers. 
No. 1. One-Horse, 30-inch Wheel .cuts 3% fect. 

© 2. Light Two-Horse, 30-inch wheel. “¢ x 
“ 3: Medium Tw o-Horse, 82-inch wheel. 
“ 4° Large Two-Horse, 36-inch wheel.. 4 é 

To the No. 4 is attached for reaping cither a Dropper or a 
Self-Rake, and the change is so easily made that not over 
five or ten minutes’ time is required, and only two pins and 
two nuts have to be removed and replaced. As a Reaper 
the Clipper cuts 54% feet in width, and the hight of cuG 
ranges from three to eighteen inches, and can be quickly 
and easily regulated. - = ar balanced, leaving no 
weight on the necks of t m, 

Its EXTRAORDINAR " LIGHTNESS of draft takes one- 
third of the labor off the team. The adjustability of the 
finger-bar to cut high or low, without stopping the team, is 
worth $25 0n any machine. Itis the only Mower that has 
the true center draft, in accordance with correct mechanical 
a In short, it is the lightest, the most durable, the 
east complicated, the most perte ctly constructed, and the 
most symmetricé al in design of any implement of ‘its class, 
Farmers, the Clipper is the Horses’ Friend, and you 
cannot afford to ignore their welfare. Send for pz unplile at. 
Investigate, see or write to some one who has used the 
Clipper. See the machine yourself before you buy any other. 


THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO., 


.O. Box 615, 154 Chambers Street, New York. 


ONLY 
S10 
Fora rewnship Right in’ 
HOWARD'S 
Premium $10 
zz onRsSsS E 


HAY-FORK. 


Purchasers of Lights become 















La) 





10. 


000 sold in 18 


© 
ty 





Forks. Address 
Farmers’ Man'fing (Co., 
98 Broadway, 
ew Yorks 


600 sold in 1869, 


’ 


1 





PERFECTED! 
TESTED! 
ADOPTED! 


—:0:— 


NELLIS?’ 


(Formerly Rogers’) 


Original Harpoon 


HORSE HAY-FORK 


IMPROVED. 








PATENTED Sept. 6, 1864; re-issued Dec. 18,1806. Pat. Jan. 
24, 1855 35 re- issued May 23, 1866. Pat. March 20, 1866; Dec. 
ug. 13, 67; Noy. 19, ‘67; Jan. 11, 70; Jan. is, 10. 





18, 

We hi ive erected new Ww orks’ for the manufacture of these 
goods, and now hope to avoid the disappointments experi- 
enced by our customers, in not being able to supply the 
rapid increased demand. And as to their merits, we can 
produce evidence that they are superior to any thing in the 
market, which fact our Horse Hay-Fork and Fixtures have 
establis hed at a2 State Fairs, Where, in 15 months, they 
were awarded 37 First Premiums, and upward of 600 First 
Premiums at County Fairs. All the Premiums awarded at 
State Fairs were from actual test of goods. These facts are 
not equaled in the history of Agricultural Implements. 

NELLIS’ GRAPPLE, patented March 
Ist, i870. Adopted by every farmer that has fig 
become familiar with its advantages. With it, 
Pulleys can be affixed to rafter or beam, or 
changed in one minute without the use of a 
ladder. Its nominal cost is no consideration 
for its value and adrantages. Also, manufac- 
turers of CULTIV ATOR TEETH, AGRICUL gees 


oe 4 
STEELS A? 2 f i 
-ampiilets, giving full —— ulars, ith il- } 
lay Or straw in_mow or on stack, 


Ps 
lustrations, for de positins r 
are furnished free, by applying to J NELLIS & CO., 
vcturers and Prop “tors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
> or double Harpoon 
license, are infringe- 
We grant no 





















y-I 
principle not made by us or under our 
ments on one or more of the above Patents, 
license for their manufacture. We 
ware of infringements, either in manufacture, sale, or use. 








Tiffin Horse- rake with Hickory Teeth. 
OVER 6,000 SOLD ANNUALLY! 
Simply and easily Operated. 
The improved tripping arrangement has no equal. Price, $9. 
ATUR & CO. 


1237 Watcr- 


s . 
. + By 
Lore 


¢ 
SLDCLL, OW 


exclusive Agents for sale of 


caution all parties to be- | 


f 


| 
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WOOD’S | 


CELEBRATED 


HARVESTING MACHINES, 


LZ 


oy Bot LLE* ear ilbs 
a 


Prices reduced. for 1871. 


Seid for Descriptive Catalogue. 
Addyess, 


WALTER A. WOOD, 





Prest. 


Hoosic Falls, N. Y., 
44 Cortlandt-st. New York. 








Harder’s Premium Railway Tero y nell 
and Combined Thresher and Cleaner, 


Two GoLp MEDALS 


AWARDED .ONE MACHINE. 





Atthe Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y. 
For “Slow and easy movement of horses, 15 rods less 
than 11g miles per hour, Mechanical Construction of the 
very best kind, thorough and conscientious }workman- 
ship and material in every place, nothing slighted, excel- 
lent work, &c.,” as show: n by official Report of Judges. 
'hreshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood Saws,’ 
Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in Market. 
Catalogue with price, full information, aot Judges 
Revort of Auburn Trial sent free. Addres 
MINARD HARDE R, 
Cobleskill. Schoharie Co..’N. Y. 





Double Harpoon 
Horse Hay-Fork. 


Highest award and Bronze Medal 
at the New York State Fair-and Trial in 7870. 


Thirty ty £ 
| Endor sed by 1000 00 Far mers in 1870, 
) Descriptive € ‘atalogue Sent Free. 


Pennock Manufacturing Co. 





Premiums in 1870, 








Mew York State Asricltural Wars 


WHEELER, MELICK & €0., 


PROPRIETORS, PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
RAILWAY CHAIN 
EIORSE POWERS, 


Kei anett § Square, Chester Co., Pa, 


AND LEVER 


Combined Threshers and W. innowers, Overshot-Threshers, 


Saw- Mills. 


Clover-Hullers, Feed-Cutters, 
Aihany, N.Y 


Horse-Pitchforks, Shingle-Machines, &c. 


Horse-Rakes, 





EVERY FARMER SHOULD USE THE 


COLLINS STEEL PLOWS: 


Will not “ stick” in any soil. 
tion, address CoLLins & Co., 





For circulars givir 1g full informa- 
212 Water r St. + New vy York c ity. 
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1871.] codices uhh t deel 
TO PARTIES BUILDING Not to be Paid for until Tried | RELIANCE WRINGE R, 
NEW on your Farm. Do PERFECTED 1871. 
g " I ene oa qe Moulton Rolls, 
¢ h 6g 6 S$ 6 F a C t 0 : i ¢ Ss 4 own use) of the On _— Most Durable; 
AND INTERESTED IN NISHWITZ ne Spiral Cogs, 





CHEESE HOOPS. 


We call your attention to the hoe apr Hoop which we 












are now nianufacturi nz, as it excels any thing of the kind 
ever offered to the pul pif They > made of the finest iron, 
after whic 4 they are tinned, ma g them the same as one 
S8Olid pier All parties of experie nce will readily see the 
differe nee ‘between a TINNED Hoop and one GALVANIZED, 
as tinning is far superior to galvanizing, when it comes in 
contact with sour whey. 
At wholesale by the IRON-CLAD C AN ( 
51 Dey-st., New York; 200 Rando! ph-st., Chics oat Il. 
BUY A 
T 4 nt T \d 
JULIEN CHURN 
AND 


Buiter Worker, 


Warranted the best 
Churn in use, 


Wholesale Agents: 
GRIFFING & _Co., 
ew York. 
ScoBnir Rez an & SMITH, 
Pittsburgh, 
G. E. HuTCHINSON, 
Cleveland, 
SAMUEL CUPPLES, 
St. Louis 
Marston & PECK Br 
Chicago. 
BAKER & ITAMILTON, 
San Francisco. 
W. C. CHAMBERL AIN, 
Dubuque, lowa. 


PATENT FOR SALE. 


The right for the Eastern half of the U.S. for the 


JULIEN CHURN 


(2 patents) will be sold to any manufacturer who wants to 
make the very best Churn in the market. It issold from the 
Atlantic tothe Pacific, and recognized as astaple by the 
Trade. Address Ww. Cc. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


THE BRINKERHOFF CORN-SHELLER. 
it Shells! It Separates! It Cleans! 


The U.S. Commissioner of Agriculture says, in his report 
to Congr 3s: “It is the very best Hand-Sheller that is made 
in the United States.’ The American Institute Farmers’ 
Club say: “ Jt is the best Sheller we have ever met with.” 
The officers of the National Implement Trial say: ‘Jt is the 
best Corn-Sheller we ever saw.” The Rural New-Yorker, 
The Western Rural, and all competent judges, concede that 
it is the very best Corn-Sheller in use. 

We have greatly improved the working of the Sheller, by. 
enlarging the gear and otherwise perfecting it so that it can 
be run with about one-half the power formerly required. 
Great care is also taken to make them strong and durable, 
and it is now fully conceded by all competent judges that it 
is a better than any other Corn-Sheller ever 
made 

First Premiums awarded this Sheller at every State Fair 
at which it has been_exhibited, including Ohio, EBinole, 
Michigan, Del: “ie Louisiana, Georgia, and New York 
State Fairs; also at a large number of County Fairs in this 
and other States. 

Price, No. 1, $16; No. 2, heavier and stronger made, $20. 

Delivered on board cars. 

GS Persons desiring a single Sheller will insure its im- 

mediate shipment by mailing ftie price, either by P.O. Order, 
or New York Draft, to 

B. B. SNOW & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, Auburn, N. ¥. 


For terms to Wholesale Dealers and Agents, and for right 
to Manufacture, apply to the Proprietors. 

























1 BUSHEL PER MINUTE. 


1 Horse-Power guaranteed. 


PHILIP’S SPIRAL CORN-HUSKER. 


Only Machine known. Does all claimed. Stalks fed into 
Machine same : og grain. Picking and_Husking one opera- 
tion. AGENTS WANTED. WM. H. HOAG, 

82 Cortlandt-street, New York. 


ee "THE EVAPORATOR described by 
W. J. Chamberlain, in the article on Baesuger 
Making, in the February number ee the Agriculturist,” is 
manufactured by the H. S. CO., BELLOws FALLs, "Vr. 
Send stamp ‘is Circular. 











with Spri ing init 


wen recommendations in American A iy sg Feb., 
, page 77. Circulars free. PREKSKIL PLO WORKS, 
oM ‘Beekman St., New York; and 61 Merwin St., Cleveland, Ml 


THE GLEN & HALL 


Gwvain and Clover Threshing and 
Separating Machines. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., and DETROIT, MICH. 


Catalogues sent free to all applicants. 


PORTABLE MILLS. 


GRIST-MILL, Two Run of Stone, Com- 
plete for $1,200. For Corn-MEAL, 
WHEAT-FLOURING and Stock Feed, 
Bolts, Smutters, Corn-Shellers, Flour- 
Packers, Hominy-Mills, Belting, Picks 
and Mill-Work generally. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


ISAAC STRAUB & €0., 


Cincinnati, OC. 


Cultivator Teeth. 


The Teeth made by us are. well known to the trade gener- 
ally, and are ade upte d to all kinds of Soil. Our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Tr ade Price-list of Cultivator Teeth, Culti- 
vators and Farmers’ Boilers, ye fr ee on pric ation. 

J. M. PECKHAM, 
Utica, N. Y. 


FARM CARTS & WAGONS 




















always on hand and made to order. Tllustrated Circulars 
free by mail. f - , 
163 Eldridge-st., New York. 
“GET THE BEST.” 
GET THE 


Blanchard Churn. 


SoLp EVERYWHERE, MADE ONLY BY 


Porter Blanchard’s Sons, Concord, N. H, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


R. H. ALLEN & C0., P, 0. Box 876, N. Y, City. 


RUSTIC 
BIRD 











- HOUSES. 


Something new and handsome for Parks and Private Resi- 
dences, Discount to Parks using a quantity. 
Also, Rustic Stands, Hanging ae Settees, Chairs, etc. 
Send for Circular, inclosing ng stamp, to 
JAM G, New Haven, Conn. 


Self-Acting Gates. 


Nicholson’s Patent Self-Acting Carriage Gate 
and Self-Shntting Hand Gatesare the latest improved and 
best in the world. 

For illustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 


American Gate Company, Cleveland, 0. 
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HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
The Simplest, set (gee and Best in Use! Has but One 
A Child can Run it 
Agents. weataal in every Sawin 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking, to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 


$10 A DAY FOR ALL with Stencil 








| 





Tools, Address A, E. Grauam, Springfield, Vt. 








Easiest Work- 
ing; 


Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 
The Cheapest, 

The Best, 

, TRY IT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren-street, N. ¥., and PROV., R. I. 
ROM 4 to 500 Horse- 


power, including Corliss 
Engines, Slide Valve ~ eget 
Engines, Portable Engines, etc 
Also Circular Saw-Mills, Shaiting, 
Pulleys, etec., Wheat and Corn- 
Mills, Cireular pan etc. 
Send for Price-list, 
Wood & Mann Steam- 
Engine Company, 
Works—UTica, N. Y. 
; Principal Office, 
42 Cortlandt Street, 
were Ri k. 
ps? 








@ SPIRALGEAR. © 


alin) 














FOR IN AND DUT DOGR USE. 
Any one having use of the hands 
can propel and guide one, 

Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five years can push a grown 
person about, 

Inyalids’ Carriages to order. 
PATENT SEDAN CARRYING-CHAIRS. 

State your case and send stamp for 
circular. STEPHEN W. SM 

90 William-street, New York. 















PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Succeed Morris Tasker & Co. as 


CONTRACTORS 

For the Beatig of Buildings of every description, 
by Steam and Hot Water, after the most approved 
methods. Greenhouses, Conservatories, and Forec- 
ing Houses heated to any desired temperature. 
Laundry and Culinary Apparatus in detail. Esti- 
mates furnished upon application 


Just the Article Liss niet 











The Maslales Patent Improved Sheep Shear 
will clip close nage fast i. cut or Scar. Send for Cata- 
logue to CHAS. 8. LITTLE’S Emporium for Hardware, 
No. 59 Fulton-street, New York, who will” supply all the 
grades of Trade at Manufacturers’ Prices, 


White Spring Farm, Geneva, 
FOR SALE. 


This very desirable farm of 300 acres, located within one 
mile of the Village of Geneya, is offered for sale. 

It is situated on a ridge overlooking Seneca Lake and 
Geneva, and commands a most extensive view. 

The Farm is in a very high state of cultivation, thor- 
oughly underdrained, and the buildings mostly new and in 
excellent repair. 

The Orchards are in full bearing; and the supply of 
water is very abundant, and of excellent quality. 

The Lawn surrounding the house contains some 40 
acres, is in fine order, and ornamented with Natural 
Forest-T rees. 

As the farm is so well known, a further description is 
deemed unnecessary. 

To any one desiring an elegant country residence, this 
offers a yery favorable opportunity. 


JAMES O. SHELDON, Geneva, N. Y. 
For particulars apply to J. W. PRINCE, Geneva, N. Y. 


(CHEAP FARM and FRUIT LANDS, pleasant 
Homes, and Village Lots, may be had at 


BRICKSBURG, N. J., 


Only 44 miles from New York, and a railroad aa to 
Philadelphia ; soil superior for all crops; climate mild and 
prover ally healthy; water soft and via no ee and 
ague. © $25 per acre a upwar Terms easy. For . 
-C ee, nan Maps, sent fr address 3. CAMPB: 153 
Broadway, New ‘ork, or Bricksburg, Ocean Co., N, J. 
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The First Division of the ’ 4,500,000 ACRES 
ST. PAUL & PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY swe menyes viaume save 


IN THE WORLD. 
| FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 


-Cariton < lee ail LINE Map “72o~ NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
i\> out oR)))) bs WNESOTA y\s | Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Co 
Tre) wt Cars xow Runnina. : 


1 , Showing 5 
5 \ ° Q CENTRAL thé Lines of the & The Lands now offered by this Company are mainly within 





: 8, i 
we 20 miles of each side of the road, extending 170 miles 


4 
1 ee” i a : < weneaes ~ ~ 
Ua CE AINT PAUL and PACIFIC. RAIL ROAD COMPA 2, He along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most 
ry ne OF loyd Lake And its Connections. StoaZ oui \. Uy inviting valley for settlement in the West. 
ENS : be KC One-third of the labor required at the East in the culture 
p>) % 5 / of farms will insure here double the amount of crops. 
OAD y ce OF LAND.—§2 to $8 per acre; credit of ten years’ 
” ime. 
_TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at time of purchase. 
NO payment the second year. One-tenth every year after, 
until completion of payments, with annual interest. 
For further information address 
SAAC - GOODNOW. 
Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas, 










AMERICAN CATTLE. 


Their History, Breeding, and Management. Illustrated, 
By Lewis F. Allen. Priee $2.50. 

This book will be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled him to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An excellent feature of the 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensing 
a great variety of information into a comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
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- D A o, 
#3 i) es! bey om . seeking light, without wasting his time in turning over 
7 < *SPactincs e leaves. 
~ “Red Wood. Fails Os _— SSfura: fs PRysting3 the leave wan 

Offer for sale LLGOO,OCO Acres of Land HOW CROPS GROW. 
Along their lines of Railroad. Also, TOWN nots A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, structure, and 
In twenty flourishing Towns and Railroad Stations. Life of the Plant. With numerous illustrations and tables 
ACTUAL SETTLERS can purchase on long credit with 7 per cent annual interest. The Bonds of the Company | of analyses. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of 


taken at par on Cash Sales. For Deseriptive Pamphlets, Prices, and other information, apply to Yale College. Price $2.00, 
General Office at St. Paul, Minnesota, HERMANN TROTT, Zand Commissioner. This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
Mem.;—Attention is called to Government lands on the west end of the Main Line, which can be taken under the plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 

Homestead Law. on velopment and growth; of the complex organization of 








a ee plants, and the uses of the parts; the germination of seeds, 


e6 Symmetrical o So Hal OF®OoU S> Sup erk hg g and the food of plants obtained both from the air and the 
=e) ro =e Ses) SS DD) & pl; eS) 





soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same and 
different plants. The book is an invaluable one to all real 
; students of agriculture. 





HOW CROPS FEED, 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere, and the Soil as related to 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants, Illustrated. By Prof. 
Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale College. Price, $2.00. 

The work entitled “* How Crops Grow” has been received 
| UL with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe, 

ee ee eS eee 4 It has been republished in England under the joint Editor- 
SST 2ivicieielsi=jspolelol> | ! TO ! aw sain went as : g "4 : 
fi eT Ist way MOTT DN ey Hi . ship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricul- 
re a Coiba Ha | lat ails g 5" ‘ ef : WAT AM tural College, ‘at Cirencester, and a translation into German 
aah et At a f i m Hi | is soon to appear, at the instigation of Professor von Liebig. 
| 4 | | Hi l . UU u ! - The author, therefore, puts forth this volume—the com- 
searaanirnsteanesncrregnanren ye RTT 
juseet stent |! ao — ae 


mm panion and complement to the former—with the hope that it 
i 
Ni 


=camrsemereeressirreremnes: [C1 FAUNA 

NE also will be welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific 
aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true 

Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


After E. Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker, and others. Edited by 
Prof. G. C. Caldwell, of Cornell University. Price $2.00. 
In this work Professor Caldwell has brought together the 
processes of analysis which apply especially to soils, fertil- 
izers, animals and plants, and their products. He has tested 








cil ein : HI | ah 1 - socegidscalhrythcse dae ge enepiecerad a etc 
Z a i | 








needed by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has not 
contented himself with editing the works of others, but has 
given much of his own experience. 


iad 


a 


fmt 
i | 
Hl — 
Wa =) PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 
| NUH 4 =: = a 
Cs = SS —— ——— = A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
——_<—— = — — > | the Rose. Revised and newly electrotyped. Illustrated. 
— — By Samuel B. Parsons. Price $1.50. 
usnia ori . 2 2 
= —_— The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have 2 his- 
tt ras tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
The Silver Ton 8 ” Or alls i P work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
s O) ry Ii i, ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
143, 145 & 147 East 23d Street, New York. Send for Bescriptive Circular the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
; ry e garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
Leucnars How to Build Hot-Houses,.$1.50 Hooper’s Dog ] | eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
? GREEN-HOUSES, GRAPERIE ‘ 4 The chapters on multiptication, cultivation, and training, 
} By phe. ote, and. how to “A Few Loose Chapters on Shooting,” with some are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
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Ventilate them. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, Anecdotes and Incidents, Notes on Guns, Choosing and | of any before the public. 
This is the only work published in this country, speci- Training Dogs; about Game, etc. By J. J. Hooper, G ; ; 
ally devoted to this subject. By RoseEnrt B. LevucHars, Montgomery, Ala. Neat paper covers; 12mo, 105 pp. tier et Le Mowe: Dae: aaa gee <a. eoeen eS 
Garden Architect, Cloth, 12mo., 366 pp. : y seat 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price by ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. | ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Harney's Barns, Out-buildings 
and Fences. Just published, contain- 
ing Designs and Plans of Stables, Farm 
Barns, Out-buildings, Gates, Gateways, ; 
Fences, Stable Fittings and Furniture, 
fully described, with nearly 200 Illustra- 
tions. Royal quarto extra, Post-paid, $10. 


Suburban Homes for New Yorkers. 25c. 


’ noe . 
Woodward's National Architect. Wheeler's Rural Homes, Houses suited to 
1,000 Designs, Plans and Details for Country, Suburban Country Life. Post-paid, $2. 
and Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and ’ 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specif- | Jacques’ Manual for the House. now to 
cations and Estimates, Also, Detail Drawings to working Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Out-buildings of all 
kinds, 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


scale, of Brackets, Cornices, French Roofs, Sectional and 
Framing Plans of ee gg Pogo ae for 
French Roofs, Bay indows, Inside Shutters, French U 
Windows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches. Lattice Work, Jacques Manual of the Garden, Farm 
an - E 2 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 











Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Window Casings, 
Gable Finish, Finials, Crestings, Canopies, Hoods, Ob- 
servatories, Base, Architraves, Plaster Finish, Cornices, 
Ceilings, Hard Wood Mantels, and all that is required by 
a Builder to design, specify,erect,and finish in the most ap- 
proved style. One superb quarto volume, post-paid, $L<. 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses, 
188 Design: and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm- 
Houses, anc Gut-Buildings, Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Suburban & Country Houses, 
7O Designs and Pians,and numerous exampies of the 
French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 

Woodward's Country Homes. 150 Desizns 
and Plans, with a of the Manner of Construct- 
ing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Revised Edition. One vol. Post-paid, $2.50. 


? 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm_and Shop 
Tools, amd performing Farm Operations. Fully Ilus- 
trated. Post-paid, $2.50. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How to Make “arming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, ete. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $2.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Buildings. With Plans for Hot and Cold Graperies, Grounds and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Conservatories, Orchard Houses, Forcing Houses, Cold Post-paid, $1.50. 


Pits, Hot-Beds, &c. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Rural Church Architecture. 
Exemplified in Plans, Elevations, Sections and Details, 
By Upjohn, Renwick & Co. One folio volume, printed 
in colors, 45 plates, Post-paid, $12. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People. 100 
Original Designs, with full Descriptions and Construct- of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
ive and Miscellaneous Details, Post-paid, $3. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Burn’s Architectural, Engineering and Mechanical Drawing Book. 
A Self-Instructor for the use of Architects, Builders, Students, &c., with upward of 300 Illustrations, Price $2.00, 
post-paid, This is the best work published on Architectural Drawing. 


Burn’s Illustrated Drawing Book. 
For Schools, Students, and Artisans. With 300 Illustrative Drawings and Diagrams, embracing Pencil Sketching, 
Perspective and Isometrical Drawing. Price $2, post-paid. 


Burn’s Book of Ornamental Drawing and Architectural .Design. 
With upward of 200 examples, giving instructions in Decorative Drawing, and Architectural Plans for Practice. 
Price $2, post-paid. ; 
Woodward's Architecture. 
New Designs and Hints on Building, with Illustrated Priced Catalogue of all Books on Architecture and Agricul- 
ture. Quarterly, 25e. 
NEW BOOKS 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture. 


A new and original work. Containing 67 Plates. 
Sections, and Specifications, all drawn to working scale. 
paid, $10.00. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist, 


The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Seventeen Designs, with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, Details, 
With Methods of Heating and Ventilation. Quarto. Post- 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets. Giving examples in every style. With 
Map Titles, Borders and Meridians, Ciphers, Mono- 
grains, etc., adapted to the practical. use of Sur- 
veyors, Engineers, Architects, Draughtsmen, Sign 
Painters, Schools, etc. Oblong octayo. Post-paid, 


00, 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
245 Br oadway, New York. en 


Gregory on Squashes............Paper, 30 Mohr on the Grape Vine............$1.00 
This little Treatise, which no Farmer or Gardener This is a very plain discussion of the structure of the 
ought to be withont, tells all about selecting the soil Virfe, and the principles involved in its pruning, train- 
for Squashes ; how much manvre is necessary ; how to ing, and cultivation generally. As the propagation of 
prepare and plant; about hoeing and cultivating; set- American varieties is different from that pursued in 
ting of the fruit; ripening, gathering, storing, care Europe, the translator has given an account of our 
during winter, etc. By James J. H. Grecory. Pe- methods, and added brief notes on the American varie * 
per covers, 12mo, 69 pp. ties. By Prof. Freprerick Mour. Cloth, 12mo, 129 pp. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of the price by Sent post-paid on receipt of the price by 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. | ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 














A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


—eoe—— 


A Picture for the Home Circle. 


“DANDELION TIME,” 


By MRS. LILLY M. SPENCER. 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have 
purchased of the artist this beautiful painting, and have 
issued it as a Chromo, designing thus to enable very 
many to secure #H as an ornament and source of 
pleasure in their homes. Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer has al- 
ready won an. honorable namecinart. Though ofa poetic 
imagination, and the author of many paintings which 
comprise classical and allegorical subjects, she is best 
known for her pictures of domestic life. Her works of 
this class have been reproduced in colored lithegraphs 
and other forms, and through these her name has become 
a familiar one throughout the country. Finding that 
pictures of a domestic character with sumething of the 
humorous in them were more popular than those to 
which her natural tastes inclined her, Mrs. 8. for some 
years painted such subjects almost exclusively. Her 
‘““Shake Hands,’ ‘Jolly Washerwoman,” ‘‘ The Gos- 
sips,” and others,are known to all lovers of pictures. 
They are full of life and meaning, and at the same time 
finished with an accuracy and detail that few artists 
attempt. Among her latest productions are ‘‘ War Times 
at Home,” ‘* The Home of the Red, White, and Blue,” 
“The Starry Flag,” ‘‘ Beauty to the Brave,” etc. In the 
beautiful picture now offered, called 


“DANDELION TIME,” 


three children, of whom the youngest is).a plump, rosy 
babe, and a huge Newfoundland dog which. thay have 
decked with a dandelion wreath, are represented out at 
play upon the green grass, This Chromo is done in the 
best style, by Hermann Bencke, whose work equals any 
thing of the kind done in this country. Thescene is full 
of happy life and cannot fail to delight both’ old and 
young. 

The picture would prove an ornament in any home, 
and be a most beautiful and acceptable present to make 
toa friend. It is 13x18 inches in size, and mounted on 
linen, will be sent by mail, in a tube, with all materials 
and directions for stretching. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $6.00. 


If preferred, the picture will be sent by express, mount- 
ed on artists’ board, all ready for framing; on receipt of 
the price, $6.00, the purchaser to pay express charges. 
if ordered in a frame, it will be sent by express, care- 
fully boxed, on receipt of prices, as follows: 


In a neat Black-Walnut Frame, gilt band. .....$ 9.00. 
“ wider gilt band.. 10.00. 
“ carved edged ~ bac SEO. 
“ peautiful gilt “ best quality...... 15.00. 


“ “ “ 


If taken with a frame at the store, 245 Broadway, the 
charge for boxing, which is %5 cents, will be deducted 
from these prices. In all cases where sent by expsess, 
the purchaser will pay express charges. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO THE TRADE. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorE. 
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ANOTHER GREAT 
REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


And remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 


Great American Tea 
COMPANY, 


Have received a full assortment of 


NEW CROP 
THAS 


and many more arriving, with am to supply their cus- 
tomers Bs 7 oom and have agai 
RED THE PRICES OF ALL THEIR TEAS 
o the es gs oint. GOODS WAI RRANTED TO GIVE 
PaTISFACTION in all cases at the following 
¢ 


LIST OF PRICES : 


OOLONG, (Black) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. per Ib. 
MIXED, (Green and Black) 50, 60; 70, best 80c. per 1b. 





JAPAN, (Uncolored) 80, 90, $1.00, rapest $1.10 per Ib. 
IMPER AL, (Green) 70, 80, "90, $1.00. » $1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 
NG HYSON, (Green) 70, 80, 90, $1.00, best $1.15 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green) $1.20, best’ $1.40 per 
—e BREAKFAST, lack) 70, 80, 90, ‘$1.00, best $1.10 
per 


COFFEES 


ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, always under our own 
supervision and upon our own premises. 
GROUND COFFEE, 15, 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per Ib. 


Hotels, Saloons, ah a Keepers and Families | 


who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
a Ph HT paing our ,.FRENCH BREA KFAST AND DIN- 
NE E, which we sell at the low price of 25 cts. per 
oommh and ~odlbey to give perfect satisfaction. 
BOA ASTED (Unground), 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per Ib. 
GREEN (Unroasted), 20, 25, best 30c. per 1b. 


* GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Let each person wishing to join in a club, say how much 
Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published. Write the names, kinds, and 
amounts plainly ona list,and when the club is complete 
send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 
separate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders,and no more. 


The cost of transportation, the members of the club can di- | 


vide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, aS may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Consumers can save 5to8 profits by purchasing of 


THE 


Great American Tea Comp’y, 
31 td 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box, 5,643, NEW YORK CITY. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


HORSFORD S SELF-RAISING 





BREAD PREPARATION. 


and nutritious Bread, Bis- 
Cy AZ roved by Cee Jada, 
. Henry and R. O. Dore- 





Unegualed for waite 


,C8C., BN 
Esq., Editor of this J na dann 
mus ; Professors Ott and ceaker New York Cit ; Protes. 
sors James V. Z. Blaney 8 dR. L. Rea,Chicago ; Dr: Wm. S 
ON oe 
LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
51 Murray Street, New Yor 


Re GAR DENING.—Robert Morris Cope- 
4~ - gf experience, and directs all kinds 
of irk be laprov 





Send for Circular, 











Thea-Nectar 


isa 


, BLACK TEA 


With 


GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR, 
and will 


Suit all tastes. 





Warranted Satisfactory. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
And for sale Wholesale only by the 
GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 5,506. No. 8 Church St., N. Y. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


S'TEAWI 
ENGINES 


Equaled by none in Combined Merits of 
Capacity, Economy, Durability, Sim- 
plicity, and Perfection. 


OUR PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is set upon legs and 
timbers; occupies little room; needs no brickwork; is 
suitable for use in any place where a power is required-- 
in Mills, Shops, Foundries or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock 
Barns, for grinding, cutting, and steaming food for stock. 
The 
STATIONARY ENGINE 

Is complete, with Governor, Pump, and Heater, with con- 
nections fitted. The 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 


s 
entirely surrounded by water space; is mounted on wheels, 
with pole for attaching horses for moying from place to 
place; is suitable for Grain Threshing, Corn Shelling, 
Wood and Shingle Sawing, &c. 

Circulars, with description and prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


EATON, MADISON CO., NEW YORK. 


HEARTH & HOME, 
Issued Weekly; 


A Large, Beautiful, Highly. Illustrated 
and very Valuable Journal, of 20 Pages 
—full of Reliable, Instructive, and In- 
teresting Reading Matter, 
Miscellany: just’ suited to the Wants 
and Wishes of every Family — every 
Man, Woman, and Child in America— 
whether living in City or Country. 








News, and 


TERMS: 
One Copy, One Year, - 
Four Copies, One Year, 
Ten or more Copies, - 
Single Numbers, - - 


- $3.00. 
$2.75 each. 
$2.50 each. 

8 cents each. 
One copy each of Hearth and Home 

and American Agriculturist will be sent 


one year for $4. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 


245 Broapway, New York. 








NEW LOAN 


OF THE 


United States, 


The subscriptions to the New Five Per Cent Stock of 
the United States now amount to about $60,000,000. T hey 
are confidently expected to reach $200,000,000 by the 
time the New Bonds are ready for delivery in May. The 
proposals of the Secretary of the Treasury will then be 
changed to the following programme: 

First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred millions 
of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after ten years from the date of their issue, and 
bearing interest payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 
five per cent per annum. 

Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred millions 
of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after fifteen years from the date of their issue, 
and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the 
rate of four and a half per cent per annum. 

Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred millions 
of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after thirty years from the date of their issue, and 
bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 
four per cent per annum. 

Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, after 
the above-mentioned two hundred millions are taken up, 
in the following order, namely: 

First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each class 
of bonds. 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per cent, 
and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent bonds that 
may not be subscribed for in the preceding classes. 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 of 
five per cents, which are unconditional, are now going 
on, and the bonds will soon be issued to the subscribers, 
who can receive a scrip certificate, in advance, if they 
desire to pay their gold or exchange U. S. 5-20s at once, 
in the Registered or Coupon form. Registered bonds 
will be issued of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; and coupon bonds of each 
denomination except the last two. The interest will be 
payable in the United States, at the office of the Treasur- 
er, any Assistant Treasurer, or Designated Depositary of 
the Government, quarterly, on the first days of February, 
May, August, and November, in each year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereoa, are exempt from the payment of all 
taxes or dues of the United States, as well as from tax- 
ation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local 
authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first re- 
deemed by ciasses and numbers, as may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. : 

The reduction of the public debt since the close of the 
war of the Rebellion, and the relief, at the same time, to 
the annual burden of interest, are as follows: 














PHINCIPAl GF Gevty 1006 $066. . ooo ls 2,'755,995,2%5 
PAIG WNGer POMNGON osc cc. c ces ee scons 265,595,371 
Principal, March 4, 1869.................0-. $2,491,399,904 
WA SRT RPA, 55.5 3 85.5005 cc ae sree coves 223,083,673 
PLOMEAE PUDDING GEOL: 5 5 see o's dss as wah oc caed 2. $2,268,316,231 231 
ERILGRORY DURIEC: AGG0. .oc0 ssc stan csccctesce 151,832,051 
Reduced in four years by payment and 

RIM a arctys coils cae saun uesnese secneeene 25,442,501 
Enterent CHANTS, 1000... ccc ccs eew ie cscs sees $126,389 550 
Reduced in two years by payment. ........ 12,052,998 
Present interest charge .:.......... ....c05  $114,396,552 


The proposed further reduction of the annual inter- 
est charge upon the public debt by refunding, are as 
follows: 

By exchange of $500,000,000 U. S. 6 per 





cents for new five per cents of 1881..... $5,000,000 

By exchange of $300,000,000 U. S. 6 per 
cents for 414 per cents of 1886 ......... 4,500,000 

By exchange of $700,000,000 U. S. 6 per 
cents for 4 per cents of 1901............ 14,000,000 
Total saving per annum by refunding.... $23,500,000 


The whole proceeds of the New Loans will be applied 
to the payment or redemption and cancelation of the 
5-20 years 6 per cent bonds, and in addition to these 
proceeds, the 5-20s are now being reduced by purchase at 
the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 


Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of Advertising U. 8, Loan. 


TREASURY OFFICE, 
New York,’ April 22. 



















































